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Persuading the Protestants 
By Joun B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


Recently a discerning convert, com- 
menting on the Pulpit Dialogue, said 
that it lacked the stamp of genuineness. 
He was referring to its use as a means 
of disproving religious errors. He 
felt that the false notions as presented 
by the dialogists were shabby parodies 
of the actual beliefs in non-Catholic 
minds. The pulpit debates to which 
he had listened had consisted in prop- 
ping-up a straw-man that was imme- 
diately killed absolutely dead by the 
relentless logic of Catholic teaching. 
But the scarecrow doctrines were ‘so 
childish! No person with a half-brain 
would entertain them for a minute. 
Even a half-baked Catholic would rec- 
ognize them as juvenile imitations of 
genuine heresies. 

The difficulty lies, however, not in 
the Pulpit Dialogue but in a certain 
trepidation in the priestly conscience. 
It is a matter of solemn and serious 
consequence to lead a single soul astray. 
That apprehensiveness is present when- 
ever a priest ascends the pulpit, be it 
for a Sunday homily or the Three 
Hours’ Agony. He has a natural fear 
that he might bedeck the misbeliefs so 
tastefully as to make them appetizing. 
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Yet, there is very little danger of 
unconscious proselytizing if he presents 
non-Catholic doctrine correctly and 
honestly without attempting to adorn 
it. God has not invested heresy with 
any magic charm, and if the preacher 
doesn’t garnish the dead carcass with 
flowers of rhetoric, he will pervert none 
of God’s people. 


Discussion of Current Errors Imperative 


It is imperative to discuss current 
errors that tend to influence the minds 
of Catholics. That is an adequate 
argument to refute the man who says 
that heresy should be not so much as 
mentioned by a preacher in the pulpit. 
Moreover, in many places you will 
seldom find a Sunday audience that 
does not include people of other faiths. 
A preacher should have an eye for 
possible conversions, and ought to 
show these searchers, not only why we 
are right, but also how they are wrong— 
in all kindness, of course, and without 
belligerence. But a false and juvenile 
parody of their beliefs will certainly 
dispel their trust in the credibility of 
Catholic preachers, and thereby delay 
their conversion. 
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Protestant doctrines are the chief 
victims in these scarecrow murders. 
Among these beliefs I do not include 
the Unitarian, shot through with 
Communism; nor the Anglican, ir- 
radiated with Catholicism. Ration- 
alists and humanists, sacerdotalists 
and sacramentarians, may call them- 
selves Protestants, but, to be histori- 
cally and doctrinally correct, only 
those are true Protestants who are 
fundamentally Evangelical. They 
claim that their religion has its roots, 
not in tradition or in reason, but in a 
book—the ‘‘Book of Books.”’ 


Protestantism Not Rooted in Bible 


In actuality, Protestant religion to- 
day is not rooted in the Bible at all. 
Many Catholic preachers assume the 
primacy of the Bible in Protestant be- 
lief, and as a result present a false 
picture of Evangelical faith. 

It is usually alleged that the Holy 
Scriptures, to the Protestant mind, 
are the infallible and inerrant word of 
God: that they are believed to contain 
all that is necessary to salvation, and 
that Protestants have no trust in any 
other guide or teacher. If that were 
so, the Protestant position would be 
infantile and stupid. It would mean 
that the early Christians before the 
time of the New Testament had no 
Christian faith at all; and those who 
lived before the invention of printing 
were no better off, save for a few rich 
men who could afford to purchase pre- 
cious parchments. The historian 
Lecky says that Protestantism could 
not possibly have existed without a 
general diffusion of the Bible, and that 
diffusion was impossible until after 
the two inventions of paper and 
printing. 

Again, if Protestants accept the 
Bible as the sole source of faith, how 


could they be sure that their Bible is 
the true Bible, the whole Bible, and 
nothing but the Bible? Surely, Prot- 
estants could see the folly of their 
position in holding to an infallible 
Bible as the sole criterion of 
faith. 

Albert Knudson,' Dean-Emeritus 
of the Boston University School of 
Theology, states the present Protes- 
tant position very clearly. He says 
that the idea of the supreme authority 
of Scripture belongs largely to the 
past. 


“It has succumbed to the modern 
theory of knowledge and to modern 
biblical criticism. The theory of 
knowledge has made it clear that 
there can be no purely external or 
objective authentication of truth. 
The ultimate standard of truth 
must be found in the mind itself. 
The Bible or the Church cannot by 
its divinely inspired authority make 
a proposition true. If true, it 
must be so in its own right.”’ 


Knudson then goes on to say that 
the Bible no longer has the authority 
of force in Protestant circles, but it has 
the force of authority because it is the 
supreme expression in human history 
of that divinely inspired nature or 
reason that God has implanted in us. 
There are religious reasons as well as 
theoretical, moral and esthetic reasons, 
and the classic expression of religious 
reason is found in the Bible. 

Another writer? in the same Sym- 
posium says that the Reformers were 
unfaithful to their cardinal principles 
when they bothered about the literal- 
ness of any Scriptural passage or en- 
gaged in controversy over its doctrines. 


1 Albert C. Knudson, in ‘‘Protestantism, a 
Symposium,’”’ published by Commission on 
Courses of Study—Methodist Church (1944), 
p. 129. 

2 William G. Chanter, op. cit., pp. 187-150. 
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As the ardor of the Evangelical expe- 
rience cooled, the shift in emphasis of 
Protestant teaching became more pro- 
nounced; the need of an external 
authority was more keenly felt, as the 
testimony of the imner authority be- 
came less clear. This concern over 
textual correctness and doctrinal ortho- 
doxy led to the wild alarms of the 
benighted Fundamentalists over Evo- 
lution. Yet, in spite of the claptrap 
of textual bickering, ‘‘the sheep with a 
real taste for the green pastures man- 
aged somehow to find them.”’ 

In discussing Protestant beliefs it is 
well to know our targets. The modern 
Evangelicals do not regard the Bible 
as an infallible record of truth. It is 
for them a “‘book of power,’’ a ‘‘shot 
in the arm,’’ rather than a source of 
light for the mind. The only infalli- 
ble authority for them is their own re- 
ligious experience. It is what Calvin 
called the “inward attestation of the 
spirit, the personal conviction born of 
the inward contact of the soul with 
truth.’”’ The Bible is only an instru- 
ment to awaken the will, to stir the 
heart. It is a muddle of pardonably 
human errors, but there are also pas- 
sages that are divinely inspiring. There 
is apparently no essential difference 
between its inspirational power and 
that of Shakespeare or Dante. 


Is Protestantism Purely Negative? 


Another indictment of the Protestant 
teaching that is common in Catholic 
preaching is the sweeping statement 
that Protestantism has no fixed and 
permanent character except hatred of 
Catholicism. It is considered as a 
negative religion, a parasite that lives 
onits bigotry. I believe it was Brown- 
son who said that it has no principles, 
doctrines, or forms which it must 
maintain in order to be itself. It is 


true that most Protestant doctrines 
are “‘planks from the bark of Peter’: 
some others are mere denials of Cath- 
olic teachings. But there are a few 
Protestant heresies that are quite 
positive in nature. 

Consider, for instance, the doc- 
trines of the right of private judgment 
and that of justification by faith. 
Originally they may have begun as 
mere protests against the authority of 
the Church and the Catholic doctrine 
of good works. But to-day these doc- 
trines have their own existence, and 
their birth certificates are lost. The 
modern Protestant doesn’t detest the 
Catholic principles of authority and 
pious practices: he wonders at 
them. 

Sometimes the question of tolerance 
comes up for discussion in sermons, 
and immediately the preacher sum- 
mons the dark record of Protestantism 
in that matter. The Protestant Crusade 
by Billington is a sad commentary on 
the Christianity of Protestants in the 
early days of our nation, but Protestant 
bigotry does not arise from religious 
principle. The notion of private judg- 
ment makes for the very opposite of 
bigotry or bias. It conduces to that 
wishy-washy broadmindedness that is 
the death of the mind. Everybody is 
right, no matter what he believes, be- 
cause there is no external gauge to 
measure truth, and we have to be 
tolerant of every man’s opinions re- 
gardless of their dangerous implica- 
tions or their crass stupidity. I think 
that Protestant intolerance has its 
roots, not in religion, but in racial, 
social and national differences. In the 
early days of New England, how much 
bitterness derived from religious an- 
tagonism, and how much from Anglo- 
American hatred for the Irish immi- 
grants who belonged to the lowest 
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social class and to an Italian potentate 
in Rome, and to-day in Boston the 
barriers to conversion are not doc- 
trinal but social, racial and esthetic. 
We can spend hours of wasted time 
in proving to Protestants the insti- 
tution of certain Sacraments by Christ. 
The case for the Eucharist and Pen- 
ance is so clear in the New Testament! 
But since modern Protestants look on 
the Bible merely as a book of inspira- 
tion that contains errors, we can 
scarcely hope to persuade a staunch 
Protestant by quoting Scripture texts. 


Protestantism and Sacerdotalism 


We would be far more effective if we 
addressed ourselves to the Protestant 
notion of the sanctity of the common 
life. That is the real explanation for 
the Protestant denial of the doctrines of 
Penance and the Holy Eucharist. The 
Reformers felt that priests were re- 
sponsible for the abuses that led to the 
Reformation. Therefore, they would 
have no priests in their new religion. 
And since Penance and Eucharist de- 
manded an ordained priesthood for 
their administration, they had to be 
dropped from the Protestant formulas 
of faith. The Eucharist lingered on 
under various imitations, but the true 
Scriptural doctrine was killed. 

Over against the principle of sacer- 
dotalism (and, of course, Monasticism) 
the Reformers estabished the doctrine 
of the universal priesthood of all be- 
lievers. It set the individual believer 
in direct relation to God and ‘restored 
his spiritual freedom.” Protestant 
historians admit that the elimination 
of an ordained priesthood had unhappy 
immediate results. To substantiate 
the Catholic doctrines of Penance and 
Holy Eucharist it is necessary, there- 
fore, to substantiate the principle of a 


consecrated body of men set apart ‘‘for 
the things that appertain to God.”’ 

Secondly, it is very important to 
show that Christ did not hinge the 
efficacy of His Sacraments on the 
state of grace of the minister. It wasa 
cardinal principle of the Reformers 
that grace could not be conveyed 
through soiled hands: that the validity 
of a Sacrament depended on the purity 
of him who worked it. To prove to 
Protestants that Christ visioned an ex- 
ternal means of transmitting grace is not 
easy. The Protestant is immersed in 
subjectivism. He lives in a fairy cot- 
tage where all good things come true 
with a wish and a prayer. He is in the 
stream of old Protestant tradition 
which regarded anything ‘‘without”’ or 
‘“‘other’”’ as the very death and destruc- 
tion of “liberty, inwardness and spirit.” 
A very simple and usually powerful 
suasion is to cite the benefit that we re- 
ceive from outside ourselves in the per- 
son of teachers and parents. 


Protestants and Hell 


A question that sincerely puzzles 
many Protestants leaning towards 
Rome is the problem of hell. They 
have seldom heard it mentioned in 
their churches as a deterrent to sin, 
while Catholic preachers frequently 
stress it in their sermons on sin. The 
explanation, no doubt, lies in the prin- 
ciple of private judgment. The ordi- 
nary man would like to forget about 
hell, and when he reads the New Testa- 
ment the wish is father to the thought. 
Faith is its own verification according 
to Protestant teaching; such faith 
based on personal whim ignores the 
texts that tell of hell. And who can 
argue against faith that has no cri- 
terion of truth outside of itself? The 
Reformers were obsessed by the fear of 
hell. Luther especially made the 
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“‘wrath of the Father’’ the point of de- 
parture of much of his preaching. Sal- 
vation to him was a matter of avoiding 
the ira Dei. His religion was a servile 
fear, an agony of incurring divine dis- 
pleasure because of the invincible con- 
cupiscence that poisons human nature. 
But the principle of private judgment 
is a handy instrument to iron out all 
the wrinkles in the folds of early Ref- 
ormation theology. 

Protestantism claims to have liber- 
atéd the human personality. In the 
Middle Ages the human person is said 
to have been stifled by the load of 
authoritarian oppression and stunted 
by the wiles of priestcraft. The Catho- 
lic preacher in attempting to refute 
this charge might reply that person- 
ality needs to be disciplined sternly in 
order to insure the good of the com- 
munity. What he should state is that 
individuality (not personality) needs a 
strong rein. The Protestant tends to 
confuse individuality and personality, 
and the Catholic preacher should have 
a keen discernment of the difference 
between the two. It is no great boast 
to be individual: sticks and stones, 
cows and sheep, are individual. But 
human beings have personality, that 
quality which is a deep reflection of 
Divinity. It is something they share 
in common. Personality is stunted by 
complete independence. Only in so- 
ciety and under the authority that is 
indispensable to society can the human 
person attain to the full stature of his 
personality on earth. 

We have to beware of identifying 
Luther’s theology too closely with 
present Protestant thought. Under 
the principle of private judgment it has 
undergone a remarkable sea-change. 
And modern Evangelicals are not too 
anxious to associate their thought with 
the wild bluster of a bawdy tongue and 


a sometimes foul mind: not keen of 
identifying their moral teachings with 
that of a man who urged nuns to find 
husbands for themselves. 

An interesting example of the diver- 
gence was voiced by Mr. Rockefeller at 
the Federal Council of Churches dinner 
in New York City about a year ago. 
Luther taught that man cannot do any- 
thing of supernatural worth. His na- 
ture being corrupted, his works are 
evil. A depraved reason and a will 
whose only thought is war against God 
can do no good: their only hope is to 
clutch at the cloak of Christ’s grace. 
Faith, therefore, without works was 
considered sufficient by Luther. But 
Mr. Rockefeller has swung Protestant 
thought full circle, and I dare say his 
ideas are common among certain 
Protestant groups. He said that faith 
is not necessary; one might be a Jew 
or Gentile, Mohammedan or Mormon, 
but as long as he does good works for 
the neighbor, he is blessed. Protes- 
tantism has come a long way from Lu- 
ther. 

In sermons treating of Protestant- 
ism, a pugnacious attitude is most un- 
wise. It will do a distinct disservice to 
the Catholic cause. It is well to avoid 
discussion of personalities, especially 
that of Luther. In the long run, the 
wisest and best course is to assume that 
sincere Protestant seekers are in the 
congregation and to undertake to 
show the sweet unreasonableness of 
the Protestant position in a genial and 
kindly manner. To state their doc- 
trines without accurate knowledge, and 
thus misrepresent them, is folly. An 
honest, accurate and enlightened con- 
sideration of the evangelical errors is 
the only path to individual and corpo- 
rate reunion with the Church of God, 
the Church of our fathers and their 
fathers. 











Papal Elections Brought Down to Date 
By JoserH P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 


On the eighth of last December the 
present Pope so gloriously reigning 
made for himself a new title to immor- 
tality. By his Constitution Vacantis 
A postolice Sedis he codified the entire 
legislation pertaining to the Vacancy 
of the Apostolic See and to the Election 
of the Roman Pontiff. As the Holy 
Father mentions in the Preamble of 
his Constitution, this had been done 
some forty yedrs before by Pope Pius 
X in his Constitution Vacante Sede 
Apostolica. But Pope Pius XII points 
out that his immediate predecessor 
had since made some changes in that 
Constitution of Pius X, and that he 
himself thinks some other changes 
should be introduced in view of the 
same change of times. So, the present 
Constitution was drafted to cover the 
entire law on Papal Elections and the 
Vacancy of the Apostolic See. Our 
own beloved Pontiff now ranks with 
Pope Gregory X, Pius IV, Gregory XV 
and Pius X as a codifier of the law on 
Papal Elections. 

The feature of the new Constitution 
that must strike the reader as as- 
tounding is that the present mode of 
election goes back in all its substantial 
provisions to the time of Pope Gregory 
X, nearly seven hundred years ago. 
There is, indeed, reason to believe that 
Pope Innocent II in 1139 made the 
Cardinals of the Holy Roman Church 
the sole electors of the Pope. And it is 
certain that Pope Alexander III in 
1179 required that there be a two- 
thirds vote of the Cardinals for valid 
election. Furthermore, it is interest- 


ing to note that since 1276 the law of 
Conclave has been binding—always 
for lawfulness and in very many re- 
spects for validity. The very notion of 
the Conclave was introduced de facto 
in the election of Pope Gregory X him- 
self by the impatient citizens of Vi- 
terbo, who, becoming aggrieved at the 
long vacancy of the Holy See, put the 
Cardinals in a palace, forced them to 
live in a great hall without partitions 
or hangings, and excluded them from 
converse with the external world until 
they had elected a new Pope. In mak- 
ing the Conclave mandatory, Pope 
Gregory followed pretty much the 
same procedure, and ordered that, if 
an election were not had within three 
days, the Cardinals would thereafter 
be served only one dish at the noon 
and the evening meals for the next 
five days. If no election had taken 
place then, the Cardinals were there- 
after to fare on bread, wine and water 
until they elected a Pope. The ex- 
pedient worked well in the next few 
elections: the first Pope after Gregory 
X was elected in one day, and the sec- 
ond Pope within seven days. 
Subsequently John XXI suspended 
the law of Conclave, and once again 
began the protracted papal elections. 
During eighteen years there were seven 
vacancies extending from six to nine 
months. Celestine V, who restored the 
law of Conclave, had witnessed before 
his own election a vacancy of two years 
and nine months. So, it is no wonder 
that Boniface VIII, that Prince of 
Canonists, confirmed the act of his 
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predecessor and ordered that the Con- 
stitution Ubi Periculum of Pope Greg- 
ory X be written into the Sextus (c. 3 
in VI°, I, 6). 

Down the ages there have been very 
few derogations from the law of Con- 
clave. One change was made by Greg- 
ory XI in 1378 but not acted upon; 
later, other modifications were per- 
mitted by Popes Julius II, Paul III, 
Pius IV, Pius VI, as well as by Pope 
Pius XI and Pope Leo XIII in the nine- 
teenth century. Pope Pius X in his 
Constitution did away with the inval- 
idity of non-Conclave elections; and 
so does the present Constitution, al- 
though in both instances the law of 
Conclave is strictly enforced, with its 
violations for the most part punished 
by excommunication reserved to the 
incoming Pope except in the hour of 
death. Gregory XV seems to be the 
author of the characteristic ceremonies 
still prevailing for the most part in the 
Conclave, and found in the Ceremo- 
nial which he published as an appendix 
of his codification of the Laws on 
Papal Election. 


A Magnificent Piece of Legislation 

The new Constitution is a fitting 
symbol of the Church herself, which 
has been so eloquently described as al- 
ways new as well as always old. The 
very form of the Constitution itself is 
classical. It omits no detail of what is 
to be done during the vacancy of the 
Holy See, and what is to be done in 
Conclave. This entire matter is com- 
pressed into thirty-one pages and part 
of a thirty-second page. It visualizes 
every possible contingency, and pro- 
vides for it; it takes away every pre- 
text for contesting a Papal election on 
the ground that it was procured by 
simony or that the Conclave was bro- 
ken; it makes sure that the required 


two-thirds vote does not include the 
ballot of the Pope-elect by demanding 
as a safeguard a two-thirds majority 
plus one. For ages voting for oneself 
has been made invalid by the Church. 
Heretofore each ballot had to be 
marked by a secret sign so that the 
ballot of the elected Pope could be 
identified in case the vote was a bare 
two-thirds. This Constitution ratifies 
the abolition of the method of acces- 
sion, that is, on subsequent ballots 
going to any one Cardinal that had 
received as much as one vote on the 
first ballot; for the Constitution. of 
Pius X omits this method as a valid 
form of election. So, the new Consti- 
tution, as that of Pius X, sets forth 
only three forms of valid election, 
namely: (1) by balloting; (2) by 
choosing a set number of electors by 
unanimous consent—these being three, 
five, or seven, and no other number, and 
being given by the Sacred College a 
detailed form of procedure; (3) the 
third and last by acclamation, and this 
must include the Eligo (I elect) of 
every Cardinal in the Conclave, in- 
cluding those who may be confined to 
their rooms by illness. But to appraise 
the greatness of this Constitution, we 
must go into particulars. 
General Divisions 

The new Constitution has two main 
divisions; the first deals with the Va- 
cancy of the Apostolic See and the sec- 
ond with the Election of the Pontiff. 
Title I is divided into five chapters, 
comprising thirty-one canons. Title 
II is divided into seven chapters, com- 
prising seventy-seven canons. Indi- 
vidual chapters of each Title are of su- 
preme importance. Take the first 


chapter of Title I, on the Power of the 
Sacred College during the Vacancy of 
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the Apostolic See. This chapter opens 
with the declaration that matters per- 
taining to the Holy Father while he 
lives are in no way under the power or 
jurisdiction of the Sacred College. It 
cannot grant favors, it cannot admin- 
ister justice, nor carry into execution 
anything already decided by the de- 
ceased Pontiff. All these things are 
reserved for the new Pontiff, and any- 
thing that the College should under- 
take to do which pertains to the Ro- 
man Pontiff when he is living has no 
force or value if done during the va- 
cancy unless there is question of what 
the present Constitution expressly per- 
mits. Neither can the Sacred College 
dispose of any of the rights of the Apos- 
tolic and Roman See in any manner 
whatsoever. In regard to those rights 
it can do only one thing—guard them 
and defend them. Further, laws 
passed by the Roman Pontiffs pertain- 
ing to the Vacancy of the Holy See 
can in no way be corrected or changed 
by the Cardinals; nothing can be 
taken from them or added to them, nor 
can they be dispensed from in any way. 
This applies most especially to the 
present Pontifical Constitution provid- 
ing for the election of the Roman Pon- 
tiff. If anything be attempted against 
these prescriptions, the reigning Pontiff 
Pius XII declares by his supreme au- 
thority that attempt null and void. 
But the Constitution does permit the 
Cardinals to interpret the prescriptions 
of the Constitution wherever doubt 
arises, or where there is a question of a 
plan of carrying it into execution; but 
the Sacred College of Cardinals alone 
has this power of interpretation, and 
when there is question of this interpre- 
tation a majority of the assembled Car- 
dinals can make the decision. Also 
when an emergency arises, the Cardi- 
nals are authorized to take by a major- 


ity vote whatever measures may be 
necessary to cope with that emer- 
gency. 

Another chapter provides for the 
twofold Committees of the Cardinals. 
One is called the Committee of the 
Whole and is made up of the entire Col- 
lege; the other is the Particular Com- 
mittee made up of the ranking Cardinal 
in each order together with the Camer- 
arius of the Holy Roman Church. This 
latter Committee expires automatically 
on the third day after the Cardinals 
have entered the Conclave; it is suc- 
ceeded by a Committee of three other 
Cardinals next in rank in each order, 
whose membership changes every three 
days. This Committee looks after 
minor questions that are constantly 
arising; as soon as any question takes 
on importance, it is referred to the 
General Committee. Any petition 
that is denied in a particular meeting 
cannot be changed afterwards by that 
particular Committee, but only by the 
General Committee and that by plur- 
ality vote. In all matters of impor- 
tance the vote must be by secret ballot, 
not viva voce. The most important 
general meetings are held before the 
entrance into Conclave, and are called 
preparatory meetings; they are to 
take place between the day after the 
death of the Pontiff and the day of en- 
tering into Conclave, in order that the 
Cardinal Camerarius can consult with 
the Sacred College, communicate to 
one and all of the Cardinals his views 
on occurring events, ask for advice in 
doubts, and propose what he thinks op- 
portune. These general congregations 
are to expedite the following affairs, 
after the order of procedure has been 
agreed upon with the Cardinals: (a) 
the Constitution is to be read in its 
entirety, and after its reading the pre- 
scribed oath is to be taken by all the 
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Cardinals present, and the-same oath 
is to be taken afterwards by late- 
comers; (b) the Cardinals are to 
determine and carry into execution the 
things that are needed for the opening 
of Conclave; (c) the day, hour and 
manner are to be determined for trans- 
ferring the body of the deceased Pon- 
tiff to the Basilica of St. Peter, there 
to be honored in the usual way by the 
public veneration of the faithful; 
(d) the Cardinals are to make all 
preparations for the obsequies of the 
Pontiff extending during the nine days, 
and to determine the days that are to 
be considered the first six; (e) they 
are to appoint two ecclesiastics to recite 
prayers for the deceased Pontiff and 
for the election of the new Pontiff; 
(f) the day is to be fixed for the Le- 
gates of the civil powers and the Knights 
of Jerusalem to meet the Sacred Col- 
lege. These are to be met in a group 
and not singly; (g) committees of two 
or three Cardinals are to be appointed 
to examine the credentials of the Con- 
clavists, to designate their tasks and 
their order of service, and to supervise 
the setting up of an inclosure for the 
Conclave and the giving out of the 
suites; (h) to decide on the expendi- 
ture needed and to approve it; (i) 
to transmit the letters of Rulers and 
other civil governors and the representa- 
tions of the Nuncios and anything 
else of interest to the Sacred College; 
(k) to read through any document 
that may have been left by the de- 
ceased Pontiff for the Sacred College 
of Cardinals; (1) to break the Fisher- 
man’s Ring and the leaden seal of the 
Apostolic Chancellery; (m) to distri- 
bute by lot the suites of rooms of the 
Conclave to the Cardinals, unless age 
and infirmity dictate a special choice; 
(n) to fix a day and hour for entering 
the Conclave. 


The Church Goes On, Yet Stops 


So, we have the Cardinal Camerar- 
ius and the Major Penitentiary con- 
tinuing their work during the vacancy 
of the Holy See. If either dies during 
the interim, a substitute is elected 
within three days by the College of 
Cardinals by secret ballot, including 
the votes of those who may be sick 
and not at the meeting. This, as other 
elections, is by majority vote. In case 
of a tie, seniority in office decides. The 
Cardinal Camerarius takes full charge 
of the temporal administration of the 
Holy See assisted by the series of three 
ranking Cardinals, with all important 
affairs referred to the Sacred College 
for its approbation. This Cardinal 
Camerarius, as soon as he is notified 
by the Prefect of the Private Chamber 
of the Pontiff’s death, goes to the 
Apostolic Palace in the Vatican, and 
takes possession of it in person or by 
delegate; he also takes possession of 
the Lateran Palace and Castel Gan- 
dolfo, and remains in charge. It is a 
part of this Cardinal’s duty to pass of- 
ficially on the death of the Pontiff in 
the presence of the clerical prelates of 
the Sacred Camera Apostolic, with 
the Secretary-Chancellor who must 
draw up an authentic act of the Pon- 
tiff's death.1_ The same Cardinal ar- 
ranges for the care of the late Pontiff’s 
body, unless he himself had deter- 
mined on this, and seals the private 
apartments of the Pontiff. He com- 
municates the notice of the Pontiff’s 
death to the Cardinal Vicar, and in the 
name and with the consent of the 
Sacred College he looks after every- 
thing pertaining to the preservation 
of the rights of the Apostolic See and 


1 The stories about the late President’s 
demise bring into strong relief the wisdom of 
thisipapal provision. 
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the faithful administration of its tem- 
poralities. 

On learning officially of the death of 
the Pontiff, the Cardinal Dean notifies 
the other Cardinals of the vacancy of 
the Apostolic See and calls them to the 
Apostolic Palace. He likewise sends 
word of the Pontiff’s death to the civil 
ambassadors to the Holy See and the 
rulers of the nations. All the things 
that the Major Penitentiary and his 
officials may do are clearly set forth 
in the Constitution of Pope Pius XI, 
Que divinitus, of March 25, 1935. The 
Chancellor of the Holy Roman Church 
remains in office, but during the va- 
cancy of the Holy See he cannot expe- 
dite any letters with the official leaden 
bull. The Secretary of State goes out 
of office, and his place is filled tempo- 
rarily by the Secretary of the Sacred 
College. The Cardinal Vicar stays 
in office, and so do the Legates, Nun- 
cios, and Apostolic Delegates. Now 
we come to a point of interest: the 
Private Almoner of the deceased Pon- 
tiff continues to exercise his office in 
subjection to the College of Cardinals 
and under its authority until the elec- 
tion of the new Pontiff, so that the 
same amount of money may be dis- 
pensed to help the poor and needy as 
was done while the deceased Pope was 
living. And let us not forget that all 
the civil powers of the Roman Pontiff 
in the governance of the Vatican City 
are vested in the Sacred College of 
Cardinals during the vacancy; but this 
College cannot make any laws except 
of an emergency nature—to last sub- 
ject to the approval of the new Pontiff. 
The Roman Congregations and Tribu- 
nals retain all their ordinary powers 
during the vacancy, but can do noth- 
ing that demands the consent of the 
Pontiff or that proceeds from special 
and extraordinary faculties. In mat- 


ters of gravity or controversy that must 
be quickly settled, the issue is re- 
ferred to the Sacred College, which 
submits it to the Prefect and some of 
the Cardinals of the same Congrega- 
tion whom a living Pontiff would be 
likely to commission forthe work; 
any decision reached is of a tentative 
nature. Of course, the Roman Rota 
and the Signatura Apostolica proceed 
as usual in the trying of cases, saving 
the exceptions of Canon 244, § 1, and 
Canon 1603, § 2. 

The last chapter of this Title I deals 
with the obsequies of the Pontiff, 
which extend over nine continuous 
days, unless they are interrupted by a 
feast of great importance, or some other 
cause decides the Cardinals to inter- 
rupt them. After any interruption, 
they are resumed, and the three last 
days are celebrated with most solemn 
rite. On the last day an appointed 
preacher gives a sermon on the de- 
ceased Pontiff. Thereupon an au- 
thentic instrument of burial is made 
by the notary of the Chapter of St. 
Peter’s, if the burial is to take place 
there. Afterwards one of the clerics 
of the Sacred Camera Apostolic and a 
person delegated by the Prefect of the 
Private Chamber of the deceased Pon- 
tiff draw up separately documents 
testifying to the fact of burial—one 
before the Sacred Camera Apostolic 
and the other before the Prefect of the 
Private Chamber. If death overtook 
the Roman Pontiff outside of the City, 
it rests with the Sacred College of 
Cardinals to arrange in due time for a 
worthy and befitting translation of the 
remains to the Vatican Basilica of St. 
Peter. 


The Most Solemn and Most Important 
Election in the World 


The very chapter headings of Title 
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II give us an intimation of how well- 
ordered every phase of the Papal 
Election has been for centuries, and 
how especially so it is to-day. Each 
one of these twenty-three pages has on 
an average of four to five sources of 
previous Constitutions or Papal regu- 
lations. The chapter headings are as 
follows: The Electors of the Roman 
Pontiff; The Conclavists and Others 
Having Part in the Conclave; The 
Entrance into Conclave; The Closing 
of the Conclave and the Secret to be 
Observed in All Matters That Are 
Transacted in Conclave; The Form of 
Election; The Things That Must Be 
Observed and the Things That Must 
Be Avoided in the Election of a Roman 
Pontiff; The Acceptance and the Pro- 
claiming of the Election: The Conse- 
cration and Coronation of the New 
Pontiff. A few observations are in or- 
der on most of the chapters. Not only 
are the Cardinals the sole Papal elec- 
tors, but no Cardinal can be excluded 
or disqualified from exercising an ac- 
tive and passive voice in the election 
of the Pontiff under the pretext of any 
ecclesiastical penalty. The only way 
in which a Cardinal loses that right is 
by previous degradation or resignation 
already accepted by a Roman Pontiff. 
The Cardinals present in Rome must 
wait a full fifteen days after the Pope’s 
death for the absent Cardinals, and 
the College has power to extend these 
fifteen days to eighteen at most. Then 
the Cardinals present must immedi- 
ately enter Conclave and proceed to 
the election. The absent Cardinals 
are admitted whenever they arrive. 
All Cardinals are commanded in holy 
obedience to set out for Rome as soon 
as they get word of the Pope’s death, 
unless they are detained by a cause 
approved by the Sacred College. Ifa 
Cardinal refuses to enter the Conclave, 


or once in Conclave leaves without a 
certified illness approved by a major- 
ity of the Cardinals, he thereupon loses 
his right to vote. A Cardinal excused 
by sickness from the Conclave can vote 
only by re-entering. 

As to the Conclavists (persons other 
than the Cardinals) having part in 
the Conclave, no one can be among the 
Conclavist Prelates who is related 
within the first or second degree to 
any of the Cardinals or who belongs 
to any Religious Institute that a Car- 
dinal belongs to. These Conclavists, 
sacerdotal and lay, are investigated 
before entering the Conclave and after 
having entered. They are made to 
take an oath of secrecy covering 
everything that is transacted in the 
Conclave, not only before the election 
of the Pontiff but afterwards. While 
each Cardinal is entitled to two assist- 
ants, he can bring into the Conclave 
only the lay assistant or servant; and 
Conclavists who leave on account of 
sickness cannot re-enter. 

The entrance into the Conclave 
takes place after a Mass of the Holy 
Spirit, with a sermon exhorting the 
electors to choose the most worthy 
candidate for the august office. The 
Cardinals may enter the Conclave in 
the evening, if they so desire. They 
enter in procession. The Master of 
Ceremonies leads with the Papal Cross 
and the Cardinals follow: first those 
belonging to the Episcopal Order, 
then those of the Priestly Order, and 
finally those of the Diaconal Order. 
The attendants of the Cardinals pre- 
cede the Cross, and the chanters sing 
the Vent Creator Spiritus; after the 
Cardinals follow the prelates, and 
in this order all enter Conclave. 
When they come to the chapel, the 
Cardinal Dean recites the prayer Deus 
quit corda fidelium, and when that is 
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ended, the Constitution on election is 
read, with the omission of that part 
which pertains to things alredy done. 
At the conclusion of this reading, the 
Cardinals take the Cardinalitial Oath as 
administered once before. Then fol- 
lows an exhortation delivered by the 
Cardinal Dean. Now comes the taking 
of the oath of fidelity by the official 
guards of the Conclave. Rooms are 
then distributed, and the officials of 
the Conclave begin to clear the Con- 
clave of outsiders, search being made 
for any who might have secreted them- 
selves. Finally, the doors are closed 
and sealed from without and from 
within. 


The Election Proper 


The next morning, after the Cardi- 
nals have each celebrated Mass or gone 
to Communion, the Veni Creator Spir- 
itus is recited and the instruments of 
the closing of the Conclave are ar- 
ranged. Then the election starts, or- 
dinarily by ballot. The small ballots 
are distributed, and each Cardinal 
writes in the name of his choice. Then 
he folds the ballot, goes forward, 
kneels before the altar and prays for 
an interval, holding all the while his 
folded ballot between the fingers of his 
right hand. Then he stands erect and 
calls Christ to witness that he has 
voted for the candidate whom he be- 
lieves most fit, ascends the altar, and 
places the ballot on a large paten rest- 
ing upon a large chalice. Then he 
slides the ballot into the chalice. This 
procedure is followed by each Cardinal. 
If there are any sick Cardinals in their 
cells, they are visited by three deputed 
Cardinals, and the ballot of each is put 


into the slit of a closed box that had 
been opened before the three Cardinals 
left the altar to show it was empty, and 
then locked and the key left on the al- 
tar. When all the ballots are deposited 
in the chalice, they are counted. If the 
ballots exceed the number of Cardinals, 
they are immediately burned and a 
new ballot taken. The Cardinals des- 
ignated to count the ballots, announce 
the choice of each ballot, and then 
pass it on to three other Cardinals who 
inspect the ballots and the tally. If 
two-thirds plus one votes are given for 
a single Cardinal, he is asked if he ac- 
cepts. And if he does, he is asked the 
name he wishes. He gives the name. 
That given, an instrument is drawn up 
of his election; and the first adoration 
takes place of the newly elected Pon- 
tiff. Then after the chanting of the 
Te Deum, the ranking Cardinal Deacon 
goes to the balcony of St. Peter’s to 
announce to the waiting multitude 
that there is a new Pope. Not long 
afterwards the new Pontiff himself 
gives from the same balcony the Apos- 
tolic Benediction Urbi et Orbi, to the 
City and to the World. Christ has 
now a new Vicar on earth, the succes- 
sor of St. Peter, the latest in an un- 
broken line running back over nine- 
teen hundred years. 

This is only a sketchy account of 
that masterpiece of law lately put 
forth by our Holy Father, Pius XII, for 
the election of his successor, for the 
election to an office which the entire 
election procedure shadows forth in 
its might and majesty, and at the same 
time proclaims the Pope the Vicar of 
the suffering Christ, no less then the 
glorious Christ! 








Our Seminary Leakage 
By Epcar Ho.pen, O.F.M. Conv. 





In this day and age when happily 
priests seem to be taking a keener in- 
terest in fostering vocations, it might 


invite anathematization for one to say: 


“But just a minute, Father. You 
must remember ....’ On second 
thought, we shouldn’t have used the 
word “remember,” because it might 
easily imply that priests have forgotten 
something. What we have in mind is 
quite the opposite—some aspirants to 
the priesthood may overlook a rather 
important element of the priestly life. 
This is to be supplied by the priest and 
others whose privilege it is to mould 
our youth. 

That so many boys and young men 
leave the seminary to-day is a per- 
plexing phenomenon. The _ reasons 
for this leakage are, no doubt, as di- 
versified as the individuals who with- 
draw. We are not here concerned 
with those seminarians who are found 
to lack the all-essential intellectual, 
moral, or physical requirements. Our 
sole concern is with that vast number 
who leave freely—the vast number who 
believed themselves possessed of a vo- 
cation when they first entered, only to 
discover later that the priesthood no 
longer held any attraction for them. 

The records of any seminary, partic- 
ularly the preparatory seminaries 
where youths enter at an early age, 
will testify that the class mentioned 
above is very large. Many reasons 
have been advanced to explain the 
rather tantalizing question, a question 
which not infrequently leaves a youth 
“‘marked’’ in the eyes of laics. 
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The reason we have to offer is very 
far from being original. Yet, it is 
rarely treated; so much so that in this 
very lack of treatment, we believe, 
will be found an explanation of the 
question at hand—namely, that many 
youngsters enter the seminary without 
fully appreciating, in proportion to 
their age, the true meaning of the 
higher life. 

In a letter that was fully approved 
by Pope Pius XI, the Apostolic Dele- 
gate to the United States remarked in 
1928: “By priestly vocations we 
understand the vocations of those who 
give positive signs of desiring to em- 
brace the priesthood.”! One of the 
positive signs of the clerical office is a 
pure and unrestricted right intention. 
And, as Pius XI added in his Encycli- 
cal on the Catholic Priesthood, one 
who aspires to this state ‘‘must look 
to the priesthood solely from the noble 
motive of consecrating himself to the 
service of God and the salvation of 
souls.’”? 


Cultivating the Proper Intention 


Is this intention clearly understood 
by all boys who wish to enter the sem- 
inary, or perhaps have already en- 
tered? Our late Holy Father was not 
speaking only of seminarians-in their 
advanced years; his words were also 
intended for future candidates. 
Youngsters cannot be expected to 
possess as full a knowledge of the 
clerical life as, let us say, those who 


1“Enchiridion Clericorum,” pp. 672-673. 
2 Acta Apost. Sedis., XXVIII, p. 40. 
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are approaching Major Orders; but 
the Pope does demand at least its 
vestige. That is not requiring too 
much. 

Thus, a young boy in his early ’teens 
who aspires to the priesthood should 
be able to say with Christ: ‘I do not 
seek my own glory.’”* He should 
utter it with a full heart and a certain 
amount of conviction. The entire 
theme of our exalted calling is embodied 
in the expression—sacerdos propter 
alios. And inasmuch as a youngster 
must eventually realize its full signifi- 
cance, is it not better that he compre- 
hend its meaning before he embarks 
on his course? This certainly does 
nothing to discourage vocations, but 
merely enables the candidate to view 
the priesthood in proper perspective. 
On the other hand, those who are 
thinking of dispatching their trunk to 
the seminary, but before doing so are 
brought to a correct knowledge of 
what such a step implies—such lads as 
these may think twice before entering. 
And thus they may save themselves 
many future sorrows, not the least of 
which is the ex-seminarian stigma— 
an absurdity which has long lingered 
in the mistaken minds of the faithful. 

There may be many reasons for a 
youngster’s change of mind, and he 
may not be altogether blameworthy. 
If we look back to our own youth, 
we shall have the correct atmosphere 
for what follows. Many young men, 
but especially boys who have scarcely 
reached the age of puberty, find in the 
priesthood a welcome challenge to 
their quest for the greater moments of 
life —a challenge to their conquer-the- 
world feeling. As a result, many de- 
sire the priesthood in its accidentals. 
Thus, the lure and romance of the 
foreign missions, or perhaps the habit 
~ 8 John, viii. 50. 


of a particular Religious Order, strikes 
their fancy; or possibly the presence 
of an enthusiastic missionary offers 
fodder to a youth’s imagination. 
While these motives are by no means 
reprehensible in themselves, they must 
be subordinate to the sacerdos propter 
alios. Frequently, perhaps, they are 
not. Thus, some of these lads, no 
doubt, wend their way into the semi- 


nary because they innocently put an 


“X’’ in the right spot on the applica- 
tion blank—because “they wish to 
work for God and souls.” 

Who is to blame? No one, directly. 
As a matter of fact, it is perfectly le- 
gitimate to dangle the accidental aspect 
of the priestly life before the imagina- 
tion of the youngsters, as long as the 
true and pure meaning of the state is 
given at least equal stress. By way of 
example, the vocational literature dis- 
tributed in our day keeps abreast of 
the times. It’s attractive and catchy 
—and, we might add, justifiably so. 

The usual run of literature is so psy- 
chologically addressed to the conquer- 
all nature of youth that, having 
perused it and studied the ‘‘authentic”’ 
pictures sent home by the missionaries, 
a “red-blooded American boy” finds 
himself almost incapable of resisting 
that inner craving to come face to face 
with a prowling tiger in some far-off 
jungle, to crossing the mountain on an 
American-branded horse to administer 
the last rites to some poor Indian. 

Like our description, this element 
can be overdone. And even though 
its counterpart—the burdens of the 
life—may be explained on another 
page in somewhat smaller print, still 
the youngster’s mind is preoccupied 
with the other thoughts. He has to 
reach that Indian. But he shouldn’t 
reach that seminary unless his primary 
motive is to “get a scalp’ for God. 
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Trials, as Well as Privileges, of Priesthood 
Should Be Explained 


If we are permitted what we believe 
to be a practical conclusion, it seems 
that the hardships, trials, and dis- 
couragements that form an integral 
part of every priest’s life should be 
tactfully but clearly explained to every 
one who aspires to the diocesan or 
Regular clergy. Our beloved and 
saintly Cardinal Gibbons appeared to 
be of this mind. His words were: 
‘“‘We may occasionally pluck the fruits 
of honor along the roadside if they 
hang in our way, but we are not to 
cross the fence to reach them, still less 
are they to be our sustaining food... . 
It is worthy of remark that Our Sa- 
viour never sought to allure His dis- 
ciples to the apostolate by setting be- 
fore them the dignities, honors, or tem- 
poral advantages that might be asso- 
ciated with their ministry. His prac- 
tice was rather to inure them to its 
hardships by frequently representing 
to them the privations, the trials, and 
the sacrifices to be endured in His 
service.’’4 

We believe there are many other 
considerations which favor this view. 
For example, in 1930 the Sacred Con- 
gregation of Religious listed the most 
common reasons which are given by 
those who seek nullity of Orders. We 
quote the first two: “Some of these 
reasons are intimate or intrinsic to the 
person making these claims, such as 
the desire to enjoy the clerical life, 
which is commonly thought to be 
rather an easy one, or to win honors.’’® 

If aspirants were given a faithful 
description of the priestly privileges 
and responsibilities, might this not 
render unnecessary the relatively fre- 
quent exhortations of the Holy See to 


4“‘The Ambassador of Christ,” pp. 33-34. 
5 Acta Ap. Sedis, XXIII, 121. 


restrict the portals of the seminary 
only to those who give positive signs 
of a vocation? The Sacred Congre- 
gation declared: ‘Everyone knows 
what a serious and difficult matter it 
is to dismiss a young man when he has 
nearly finished his theological studies, 
not only because of his age (which 
makes it hard for him to undertake 
another way of life and plan of studies), 
but also because of regard for human 
relations, especially with relatives and 
friends, who usually attribute such 
changes of life to a fault committed, 
or to want of serious purpose, so that 
one who has got that far leaves nothing 
undone to continue.’’® The last few 
words merit a study in themselves. 


Value of True Vocations 


On the positive and more pleasant 
side, only the finite limits of our imagi- 
nation restrict it from picturing the 
untold good that may accrue to the 
Church from a youth who enters the 
battle of Christ with a staunch con- 
fidence and a sure knowledge of his 
weapons; a seminarian who fully 
realizes that he must deny himself, 
take up his cross and follow Christ: 
“Where this pure, enthusiastic love 
for Christ is found in the heart of a 
seminarian, the most important dis- 
tinguishing mark of a priestly vocation 
is established.’’ Knowing that his 
promise of obedience to his Bishop or 
Religious Superior entails many pos- 
sibilities that may not always be pleas- 
ant from the world’s point of view, 
he will fulfill perfectly the words of 
our present Holy Father: “If you 
would grow in love for Christ, you 
must cultivate filial obedience.’’* 


6 Acta Ap. Sedis, XXIII, 120 sq. 

7 Stockums-Grundner, ‘Vocation to the 
Priesthood,”’ p. 98. 

8 Acta Ap. Sedis, XXXI, 250. 
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So that later in his priestly life, if 
this is grounded on such principles, 
the reflection of Bishop Stockums will 
ever be consolatory: ‘“The conscious- 
ness that he has labored honestly for 
Christ and is joined to Him in unfail- 
ing love consoles and sustains the 
priest in dark and anxious hours, in 
severe trials and privations, in painful 
disillusionments and failures.’”® No 
guarantee can be given a prospective 
seminarian that his sacerdotal bed 
will be blanketed with roses. 

It is possible, therefore, that the 
leakage in seminaries is not so much a 


® Stockums-Grundner, op. cit., p. 100. 


question of a “loss” of vocations as it 
is a lack of an initial pure, right inten- 
tion. And if a youth is looking for an 
honest-to-goodness challenge, a chal- 
lenge that cannot help but breed true 
happiness and romance, one that will 
appeal only to those of a sturdy faith— 
if this is his desire, then let him heed 
the Holy Father’s challenge to young 
men to place themselves ‘‘in the midst 
of difficulties and hardships which are, 
as it were, the privilege of all who labor 


in the apostolate, accompanying them 


everywhere as by a kind of natural 
necessity.’’° 
10 Acta Ap. Sedis, XXXI, 251. 
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Paul, an Apostle of Jesus Christ 


By MARSHALL LOCHBILER, S.J. 


In the Acts of the Apostles and St. 
Paul’s Epistles we have an admirable 
mosaic of the Apostle of the Gentiles, 
showing in both panoramic and de- 
tailed form the dramatic gesture of 
apostolic zeal which is almost without 
parallel in the long and interesting his- 
tory of Christian civilization. The 
‘study of this mosaic has absorbed the 
minds of scholars for centuries without 
beginning to exhaust its rich beauty, 
its deep mystery, its unfathomable 
wisdom. We too stand in admiration 
before this world masterpiece, our 
attention reverently fixed on the gift 
of apostolate which is St. Paul’s su- 
preme and unique distinction. 

When Christ ascended into heaven, 
to take His place for all eternity at the 
right hand of God the Father, the work 
of human sanctification in His Church 
had just begun. Comparatively few 
had embraced the new dispensation. 
Judaism was still obstinately en- 
trenched behind the national barrier of 
the letter of the Law; the pagan world 
was still lustfully attached to its gro- 
tesque idol worship; both Jew and 
Gentile lay sunk in a deep and lasting 
sleep, enervated by scepticism and 
worldly-mindedness. 

There was need of some dynamic im- 
pulse that could startle the world and 
rouse it from its religious lethargy; 
there was need of burning zeal which 
could overthrow idolatry and uproot 
scepticism; there was need of a bril- 
liant, well-trained mind which could 
catch and reflect the message of salva- 
tion, of salvation through the Passion 
and Death of Jesus Christ. 
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St. Paul’s Mission 


Christ saw this need. In His loving 
providence He scrutinized the rank and 
file of His creatures for one mighty 
enough to trumpet the message of sal- 
vation to the whole civilized world. 
His choice fell upon an insignificant, 
unprepossessing Pharisee, riding with 
his companions through the fragrant 
groves of orange-trees and pome- 
granates, their eyes eagerly set upon 
the white towers of Damascus whither 
they were going to hunt out and perse- 
cute their “‘apostate’’ brethren. 

“‘Saul of Tarsus, Hebrew of the He- 
brews, a Roman citizen,” clearly bore 
the marks of God’s special predilec- 
tion. “Go thy way,” Our Lord bade 
Ananias, ‘“‘for this man (Saul of Tar- 
sus) is to Me a vessel of election, to 
carry My name before the Gentiles, 
and kings, and the children of Israel’ 
(Acts, ix. 15). Well fitted by birth, 
education, talent, temperament, and 
personality to accomplish by God’s 
grace the tremendous task of preparing 
the way for the new gospel of Jesus 
Christ, Saul of Tarsus was indeed a 
vessel of divine election. This insig- 
nificant, weak body held an energetic, 
indomitable spirit that was always on 
the alert to champion and defend an 
ideal proposed to it; it held an un- 
remitting enthusiasm which strove 
tirelessly to make other wills subser- 
vient to that ideal. Of an impetuous, 
commanding character, Saul, like Na- 
poleon or Charlemagne, was born to 
lead others; he would instinctively 
take a foremost place among those who 
sway the spiritual destiny of nations. 
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The whole ordering of Saul’s life 
seems to be in accord with his future 
mission. Born of Jewish parents, he 
was trained in the Pharisaic intricacies 
of the Mosaic Law, which gave his 
natively brilliant mind a refinement of 
religious perception rarely found even 
among the Semites. His early en- 
- vironment was not the secluded valleys 
of Judea but “the open light of the 
Diaspora” in Tarsus, where flowed a 
wide stream of Hellenistic culture giv- 
ing vision and depth of thought. 
Finally, it was as a Roman citizen, we 
may surmise, that Paul learnt to 
“think imperially’ and to conceive 
those massive schemes of subduing the 
whole world to Christ. 


Paul’s Vivid Realization of His Divine 
Calling 


“Paul, an apostle of Jesus Christ.”’ 
Thus St. Paul invariably describes 
himself when writing to the Christian 
communities. He could not have 
chosen a better title, for it not only 
most appositely announced his po- 
sition in the world, but also revealed his 
own vivid consciousness of the sub- 
limity of the work entrusted to him. 
‘As ministers of Christ,’’ he explains to 
the Corinthians, ‘“‘and stewards of the 
mysteries of God. So let man account 
us’ (I Cor., iv. 1): ministers of Christ, 
with a commission to sanctify men by 
revealing to them the hidden mysteries 
of Christ’s passion and death; Christ’s 
ambassadors, to act as intermediary 
between God and man, invested with 
authority in spiritual matters. Paul 
recognized in his calling the fulfillment 
of Christ’s priesthood. What a splen- 
did ideal to fire his ambition! Paul had 
always willed to do great things. No 
half-measures, no weak compromise, 
no indecision would characterize’ his 


work. Previously he had persecuted 
Christ’s Church with relentless de- 
termination; with relentless deter- 
mination he would now fight down 
every obstacle that stood in the way of 
its exaltation. Here, at last, was an 
ideal stripped of religious conceit; a 
pure, noble, healthy ideal, free from 
the carnal dross of pagan worship. 

“To me, the least of the saints,” St. 
Paul writes to the Ephesians, ‘‘was 
given this grace, to announce to the 
pagans the umnsearchable riches of 
Christ, to pour light on the dispensa- 
tion of the mystery that lay hidden 
away from the ages past in the heart of 
God, and now should be made known” 
(Eph., iii. 8). God’s eternal decree, the 
law of justification through the merits 
of Jesus Christ, was to take possession 
of the hearts of men, and to St. Paul 
was granted the privilege of heralding 
this new dispensation. This was his 
special prerogative—to teach all na- 
tions “‘to open their eyes, that they 
may be converted from darkness to 
light, and from the power of Satan to 
God, that they may receive forgiveness 
of sins and a lot among the saints’”’ 
(Acts, xxvi. 18). His enthusiasm, his 
energy, his all-embracing charity would 
combine to lay open the hidden treas- 
ury of Christ’s love, “to pour light,” 
as the Apostle says, on the mystery of 
salvation, so that man might more 
easily and more securely reach the 
great objective for which God from all 
eternity had destined him. 

“Christ hath called us to the min- 
istry of reconciliation’’ (II Cor., v. 18), 
St. Paul wrote to the Corinthians, and 
similarly to the Galatians: “‘God called 
me by His grace to reveal His Son’”’ 
(Gal., i. 15, 16). God Himself had 
summoned Paul to the apostolate, 
had entrusted him with this sacred 
mission. Paul was aware of this, and 
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his firm and solid conviction that his 
mission had been given him from above 
strengthened and rendered doubly 
resolute his masterful will. The Roman 
generals, confident that the Imperium 
Romanum backed up each move of 
territorial conquest, pushed on to easy 
victory. With what confidence St. 
Paul struggled to make new conquests 
for Christ, spurred on and encouraged 
by the vivid realization that the Im- 
perium Regis Regum was his unfailing 
trust! 

St. Paul gloried in his divine calling. 
He continually sought to impress upon 
his converts the origin of his apostolic 
commission, introducing himself to the 
Galatians as ‘‘Paul, an apostle, not of 
men, neither by man, but by Jesus 
Christ, and God the Father” (Gal., 
i. 1); and to his well-beloved disciple 
Timothy as “Paul, an apostle of Jesus 
Christ according to the commandment 
of God our Saviour” (I Tim., i. 1). 
His salutation to the Romans, Corin- 
thians, and Ephesians, his greeting to 
Titus, the entire substance of his 
apostolic work was dominated by that 
one engrossing conviction: ‘Paul, by 
the will of God an Apostle of Jesus 
Christ.” 

As apostle of Jesus Christ, it was St. 
Paul’s sacred duty to deliver to the 
Jews and Gentiles the gospel of salva- 
vation. “An apostle... separated un- 
to the gospel of Christ” (Rom., i. 1). 
To spread the gospel, he must devote 
all his labors and his best energy: “I do 
all things for the gospel’s sake’”’ (I Cor., 
ix. 23). The propagation of the gospel 
involved the sacrifice of everything; 
nevertheless, St. Paul welcomed such 
sacrifice, for he knew that in spreading 
the Verbum Domini he was extending 
Christ’s kingdom on earth. ‘For I 
give you to understand, brethren, that 
the gospel which was preached by me is 


not according to man. For neither did 
I receive it from man, nor did I learn it, 
but by the revelation of Jesus Christ” 
(Gal., i. 11). Not man’s authority but 
the authority of God stood behind the 
message of sanctification which God 
commanded St. Paul to preach: ‘For 
Christ, therefore, are we ambassadors, 
God as it were exhorting by us” 
(II Cor., v. 20). 


St. Paul’s Consuming Desire to Promote 
God’s Glory 

Popular misconception has often 
travestied St. Paul as rushing fever- 
ishly through the world, impetuously 
preaching the gospel of Redemption, 
establishing churches everywhere, but 
failing to organize or properly instruct 
them. This is a gross caricature, for 
St. Paul in his missionary activity fol- _ 
lowed a reasonable and methodical 
program. Paul feeling instinctively 
that all great works are born in solitude 
departed for Arabia immediately after 
his conversion, and there in prayer and 
retirement gathered strength and cour- 
age for the campaign to which God had 
so unmistakably summoned him. 

Burning with a zeal as universal as it 
was profound, and desirous, as he him- 
self confesses, ‘“‘of bringing into cap- 
tivity every understanding unto the 
obedience of Christ’’. (II Cor., x. 5), 
Paul conceived a world conquest. 
Starting from Antioch ‘in Syria, he 
would bring into subjection city after 
city, town after town, till he reached the 
furthermost limits of the Western 
World. So far as the Spirit of God left 
him free, Paul never deviated from this 
program. Province after province of 
the Roman Empire—Syria, Cilicia, 
Galatia, Asia, Macedonia, Achaia, and 
Illyricum—yielded to his zealous per- 
suasion, a triumphal highway from the 
desert of Damascus to the Adriatic 
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Sea. He then pushed on to Italy, 
preached Christ crucified in Rome, and 
finally, it is believed, evangelized 
Spain—as far as the “pillars of Her- 
cules” which marked the outposts of 
the then civilized world. An ambitious, 
grandiose project, conceivable and 
attainable only by one whose zeal was 
as ardent as Christ’s universal love for 
suffering mankind. 

Before his conversion Paul con- 
fessed: “‘I made progress in the Jew’s 
religion . . . being more abundantly 
zealous for the traditions of my 
fathers” (Gal., i. 14). After his conver- 
sion he protested to the Corinthians: 
“T am jealous of you with the jealousy 
of God” (II Cor., xi. 2). Before God 
revealed to him the fanaticism of his 
misdirected zeal, he was “breathing 
out threatenings’’ (Acts, ix. 1) against 
' the Christians; after his spiritual 
awakening he was prepared to spill his 
blood for them. What produced this 
marvellous change? St. Paul put the 
answer succinctly yet eloquently in his 
Second Epistle to the Corinthians: 
“The charity of Christ constraineth us”’ 
(II Cor., v. 14). God and God alone 
was the great objective of Paul’s enkin- 
dling zeal. How earnestly he expresses 
his one aim to Timothy! ‘‘Now to the 
King of ages, immortal, invisible, the 
only God, be honor and glory for all 
eternity” (I Tim., i. 17). 

St. Paul was constantly on the alert 
to recognize in everything ‘‘what is the 
good, and the acceptable, and the per- 
fect will of God”’ (Rom., xii. 2). When 
the Apostle wrote to the Galatians, “I 
live, now no longer I, but Christ liveth 
in me” (Gal., ii. 20), he obviously 
meant to imply that his will was iden- 
tified with Christ’s. His profound 
theological doctrine, so inimitably ex- 
pressed in his many letters, is a true re- 
flection of this unification of wills. St. 


Paul’s doctrine of incorporation with 
Christ, representing the Church as 
Christ’s Mystical Body, is the inspired 
expression of the Apostle’s insistent de- 
sire to bring all wills into conformity 
with the divine: ‘“‘Instaurare omnia in 
Christo” (Eph., i. 10). To accomplish 
this meant, in St. Paul’s opinion, the 
perfect fulfillment of God’s eternal de- 
sign, the consummation of his aposto- 
late, the extension of God’s honor and 
glory. “For all things are for your 
sakes,’ he told the Corinthians, ‘‘that 
the grace abounding in many may 
abound in thanksgiving unto the glory 
of God” (II Cor., iv. 15). 


Paul’s Plan of Campaign 


Paul’s dream was to cut a swath 
across the most populous provinces of 
the Roman Empire from Judea to 
the Straits of Gibraltar. Moreover, 
Christ’s cause was too important for 
little skirmishes; big decisive battles 
must be waged, with countless souls 
brought ‘‘into captivity unto the obedi- 
ence of Christ.’”’ ‘I can do all things in 
Christ who strengtheneth me’’ (Phil., 
iv. 13). Christ’s grace was sufficient 
for him. It gave him courage to con- 
centrate his best efforts on the stra- 
tegic points of Tarsus, Antioch of 
Pisidia, Ephesus, Troas, Philippi, Thes- 
salonica, and Corinth, where thousands 
of souls were yearning for the gospel of 
light. It made him unwilling to leave 
the newly established communities, 
and persuaded him to forego the com- 
panionship of Titus, Timothy, Mark, 
and Silvanus, that they might remain 
with the newly founded churches and 
consolidate the work he had with such 
travail initiated; it suggested that he 
preserve a bond of solidarity between 
the widely separated communities by 
promoting the collection of alms for the 
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poor of Jerusalem; finally, it prompted 
him to write those memorable docu- 
ments of zeal, the theology of St. Paul 
set forth in language which St. Jerome 
extols for its energy, St. Augustine for 
its impassioned eloquence, St. Chry- 
sostom for its charm and persuasive 
power. 

The more St. Paul labored, the 
greater confidence he experienced in 
God’s providence; the more he suf- 
fered, the stronger his determination 
grew to preach everywhere the efficacy 
of divine grace. It was this oneness of 
purpose which emboldened him to ad- 
dress the hostile crowds assembled at 
Ephesus for the festival of Diana, the 
city’s tutelary goddess. It was his un- 
qualified devotion to his vocation 
which encouraged him to journey to 
Athens where he preached penance and 
mortification to the Stoics and Epi- 
cureans whose indifferentism in re- 
ligious matters made the hope of con- 
version almost negligible. 

So completely was St. Paul won over 
to Christ’s cause that he counted as 
nothing the long and fatiguing jour- 
neys, the hazardous voyages which his 
genius for extending that cause forced 
him to undergo. The wild gorges of 
the Pisidian mountains infested with 
brigands and renegade slaves did not 
discourage him from setting out for 
Antioch; the fury of the Euroaquilon 
winds and the sand reefs of the Syrtes 
did not frighten him from attempting 
treacherous voyages along the Euro- 
pean and Asiatic coasts. Thrice was 
he shipwrecked, and once a cowardly 
and superstitious crew plotted his 
destruction, but God protected His 
servant for even greater trials. 

False apostles at Corinth reviled St. 
Paul, and maintained that he did not 
dare to seek remuneration since he was 
exercising a usurped ministry. True, 


St. Paul had engaged in manual work 
in the midst of his strenuous apostolic 
labors, but he did so to safeguard the 
independence of the ministry. ‘‘Where- 
fore do I work?” St. Paul asked the 
Corinthians. ‘Because I love you not? 
God knows (that I love you). But 
what I do, that I will do, that I may 
cut off occasion from them that desire 
occasion” (II Cor., xi. 11, 12)—from 
them that desire occasion to associate 
greedy ambition and sordid avarice 
with the work of Christ’s apostolate. 


Obstacles Spurred Paul to Greater Efforts 


Even in the obscurity of the dun- 
geon he would promote the apostolate, 
for which, as he himself said in his 
letter to the Romans, ‘‘a Deo segre- 
gatus sum.’ Dragged from prison to 
prison, from judgment hall to judgment 
hall, he continued to preach the gospel. 
Chains and manacles might bind his 
hands, they could not leash his intrepid 
spirit; floggings might subdue his 
flesh, they could not weaken his faith 
in Christ’s plan of redemption. He 
transformed his prison-room into a 
pulpit where he preached the power of 
God’s love and the forgiveness of sin 


to everyone who came to him, so that 


the inhabitants of Rome, as he himself 
affirmed, spoke of him as a prisoner for 
the cause of Christ. 

Tumults, premeditated attacks, fac- 
tious uprisings, intrigues, and annoy- 
ances “‘signalized almost everywhere 
the passage and preaching of St. Paul.” 
He foresaw that at Iconium each pub- 
lic appearance would be greeted by a 
shower of stones; yet, we read in the 
Acts that his apostolic success here was 
exceedingly great. The Roman magis- 
trates, incensed by the calumnies of 
intriguing Jews, bitterly opposed Paul 
and his evangelical work among the 
Thessalonians; yet, we know that 
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subsequent to Paul’s visit Thessalonica 
became a stronghold of the Catholic 
Faith. 

How did St. Paul endure the scourg- 
ings, the persecutions, the shipwreck, 
the hunger, cold, fatigue, and other 
numerous hardships that leagued to- 
gether to crush him? ‘In many more 
labors, in prisons more frequently, in 
stripes above measure, in deaths often” 
(II Cor., xi. 23), he wrote to the Corin- 
thians. What gave him the patience 
to drill through the thick encrustation 
of Judaism hardened in acquired preju- 
dices? St. Paul gave the Romans his 
answer when he wrote: “Who shall 
separate us from the love of Christ? 
.. . » For I am sure,” he continues, 
“that neither death, nor life, nor an- 
gels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor 
things present, nor things to come, nor 
might, nor height, nor depth, nor any 
other creature, shall be able to separate 
us from the love of God which is in 
‘Christ Jesus our Lord” (Rom., viii. 35 


sqq.). 


St. Paul’s Universal Love for Suffering 
Humanity 


Love of God and love of one’s neigh- 
bor are allied virtues; the one is the 
spontaneous expression of the other. 
St. Paul loved his fellow-men because 
he was aware that in doing so he was 
imitating the magnanimity of God, 
who did not hesitate to immolate His 
only begotten Son in man’s redemp- 
tion. Love of fellow-men offered St. 
Paul another strong motive for spend- 
ing himself in the apostolate. In him 
divine love did not supersede love for 
his fellow-men; it invigorated, ele- 
vated, enobled it. Love of God did not 
eclipse Paul’s affection for his brethren 
by its intensity; it caused it to shine 
with a new brilliance. 


St. Paul considered that charity 
touched the very essence of his apos- 
tolic ministry. An apostle, he observes, 
is “taken from among men . . . ordained 
for men in the things that pertain to 
men.’’ One “who can have compas- 
sion on them that are ignorant and err, 
because he himself is compassed with 
infirmity” (Heb., v. 1, 2). Paul knew 
that he would not be able to make the 
sacrifices and endure the hardships 
necessary for reconciling sinful man 
with God unless he entertained and 
cherished a deep-rooted, genuine sym- 
pathy for fallen man. 

This “gift of sympathy,” which 
Cardinal Newman eulogizes so strik- 
ingly in one of his sermons, is without 
doubt a distinctive feature of St. Paul’s 
apostolic success. ‘There are saints,” 
Newman reflects, “in whom grace sup- 
plants nature. This is not the case 
with the great apostle, in him grace did 
but sanctify and elevate nature; it 
leaves him in full possession and full 
exercise of all that is human (without 
being sinful). He who laid his repose 
and his peace in the love of Christ had 
need of the love of men. He loved his 
brethren, not only for the love of Jesus 
... but for the love of themselves. He 
lived in them; he associated himself 
with their feelings and their interests. 
His soul was like a musical instrument, 
a harp or a viola, the chords of which, 
without being touched, vibrate in 
unison and in harmony with other 
neighboring instruments.” 


Paul’s Love for His Fellow-Men 


We read that St. Paul ‘loved human 
nature with a passionate love; he hung 
over it tenderly and mournfully, wish- 
ing for its regeneration.” ‘Like a 
nurse cherishing her children,” he 
wrote to the Thessalonians, ‘‘we are 
minded to share with you, not only the 
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gospel of Jesus Christ, but also our 
lives, so dear to us have you become” 
(II Thess., ii. 8). Poor struggling 
humanity, tyrannized by passion, ig- 
norance, conceit, and jealousy, trying 
to discover in relentless turmoil the 
secret of happiness! What deep pity it 
evoked from the tender heart of the 
Apostle! He sympathized with the 
waywardness, the shortcomings, the 
fickleness of human nature, because his 
own human nature had measured the 
full length of human infirmities. Heso 
completely submerged personal in- 
terests in the happiness of his fellow- 
men, that he protests: “I wish myself to 
be anathema from Christ, for my 
brethren” (Rom.., ix. 3) 

Paul, Acestes-like, shot the arrow of 
his charity athwart the stars, lighting 
a pathway from earth to heaven, that 
his fellow-men might more easily find 
the great and glorious object of their 
happiness. ‘““We have allowed death to 
consume us,” St. Paul explained to the 
Corinthians, ‘“‘that life might take 
possession of you” (II Cor., iv. 12). 
And with the same charming delicacy 
of affection he declares: “Most gladly 
will I spend and be spent myself for 
your souls; although loving you more, 
I be loved the less’’ (II Cor., xii. 15). 
But when the Apostle weighs his de- 
sire, the absorbing desire of every great 
apostle, ‘‘to be dissolved and to be with 
Christ” (Phil., i. 23), against consider- 
ations which suggested that he con- 
tinue living for the further sanctifica- 
tion of his brethren, he shows that he 
has caught the true spirit of Christ: a 
sublime calling, involving complete 
surrender, living no longer for self, but 
in the interests of those whom God had 
placed within the ambit of his aposto- 
late. 

Paul’s sympathy was universal; it 
extended in the same disinterested 


affection to the Gentiles as well as the 
Jews. The religious indifferentism of 
the pagans hurt his apostolic heart as 
much as the obdurate, conceited ritual- 
ism of the Israelites. This sentiment 
of universal charity prevades all the 
letters of St. Paul, and receives special 
emphasis in the ninth chapter of his 
First Letter to the Corinthians: ‘“The 
glory which I aspire to and the crown 
which I am eager to win is this: to 
make myself all things to all men, to 
sacrifice myself for all, and to minister 
instead of being ministered to.” St. 
Paul preached the gospel of Christ to 
all classes and conditions of men: on 
the Areopagus to the sophists and 
rhetoricians; in the open plains of 
Macedonia to a small group of native 
women; in the house of Aquila and 
Pricilla to the illiterate and despised. 
For this work Paul was prepared both 
by nature and by grace, to deliver man 
“from the bondage of corruption into 
the liberty of the glory of the children 
of God” (Rom., viii. 21). 
St. Paul’s Passion for Unity 


St. Paul was the great apostle of 
ultimate unity. It was his special mis- 
sion to incorporate all men in Jesus 
Christ by leading men to the sources of 
sanctifying grace. Nourished by sanc- 
tifying grace men would develop na- 
tures similar to Christ’s nature, an 
elevated nature with title of inheri- 
tance to the Beatific Vision. Con- 
trasted with this intelligent, universal 
sympathy, the new humanism of the 
Paul Elmer Mores, Irving Babbitts, 
and Van Wyck Brooks appears vacuous 
and stupid. 

Before his conversion Paul could say 
with the vagabond poet: 

I fled Him down the nights and 


down the days; 
I fled Him down the arches of the 


years; 
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I fled Him down the labyrinthine 
ways 
Of my own mind. 
But Christ’s grace overtook Paul. Now 
the réles are changed. Paul becomes 
the pursuer. With the same titanic 
energy he seeks “‘to put on Christ” 
(Rom., xiii. 14), so that he can later 
write to the Galatians: ‘I live, now no 
longer I, but Christ liveth in me’’ (Gal., 
ii. 20). It was this desire to imitate 
Christ more perfectly that joined to his 
will of iron the gentleness and lovable- 
ness of St. Francis of Assisi. “By a 
singular contrast,’’ observes St. Je- 
rome, ‘Paul, that heart of fire, so ar- 
dent in his aspirations, . . . so uncom- 
promising towards error, has. . . for his 
spiritual children infinite consideration 
and regard.’’ Paul loved his fellow- 


men because he felt it was the most- 


perfect way of imitating his Exemplar, 
because he recognized in Christ’s uni- 


versal love the secret of success in con- 
quering and holding dominion over 
the hearts of men. 

No one will ever be able to measure 
the practical results of St. Paul’s 
apostolate, nor will anyone be able to 
appreciate fully its mystical grandeur. 
Transformed by grace, St. Paul pur- 
sued without one moment of relaxation 
the conscious goal of his ‘sublime and 
terrible adventure.” His last written 
testimony reveals his assurance of 
ultimate success. ‘The time of my 
dissolution is at hand,” he wrote to 
Timothy, “I have fought the good 
fight, I have finished my course, I have 
kept the faith. There is now laid up 
for me a crown of justice, which the 
Lord, the just Judge, will render me in 
that day and not only to me, but to 
them also who await with love His 
His glorious coming’ (II Tim., iv. 
6-8). 














The Mixed Marriage an Opportunity in Home 
Mission Areas 


By HucH DOoLAN 


The title of this paper is not to be 
construed as an endorsement of mixed 
marriages which, we scarcely need to 
state, are forbidden by the Church. 
Rather is it an attempt to outline 
some constructive points that may be 
of assistance to priests in making the 
mixed marriage a help and not a hin- 
drance to the mission of the Church. 

Now, much as we might desire the 
Church’s ideal that all our marriages 
be Catholic in the accepted sense of 
that word, the realistic fact is that, 
unless we have a great wave of con- 
versions, the mixed marriage will be 
in many regions the rule for many 
years to come. Statisticians in other 
years and in other places have given us 
some disturbing figures on defections 
from the Church resulting from mixed 
marriages. We in the South, no doubt, 
have had our share of such defections. 
Nevertheless, I think it would be rash 
to assume that the mixed marriage is 
the sole reason for these disturbing de- 
fections. On the contrary, we advance 
the theory that the mixed marriage 
when properly handled and cared for 
can be a source of increase rather than 
decrease to Holy Mother Church. 

In the course of our ten years of ex- 
perience with mixed marriages, we 
have found that, in the majority of 
cases where things were not going well, 
the blame rested more on the Catholic 
party than on the non-Catholic. Of 
course, we will admit that if both 
parties were Catholic things might be 
different; but here we are facing a 


situation, not as it should be, but as it 
actually is. 


Fatal Lack of Instruction 


We have found, moreover, that the 
weakness of the Catholic party invari- 
ably arises from lack of instruction, 
and from the fact that nothing is done 
to remedy this condition or, if done, 
done only when it is too late. There 
is scarcely any need to belabor this 
point. Suffice to mention that, where 
the Catholic party is poorly instructed, 
he or she will never make much of an 
impression on the non-Catholic con- 
sort. Neither must we conclude that, 
because the Catholic has been exposed 
to some Catholic education, he or she 
is sufficiently informed. Only within 
the last few weeks the writer came 
across a couple where the wife, a gradu- 
ate of a Catholic hospital, had com- 
pacted with her husband before mar- 
riage that their children would never 
attend a Catholic school. Many other 
such examples have, no doubt, come 
within the experience of all priests. 

On the other hand, when the Catho- 
lic party is able to give a ready answer 
for the faith that is in him and lives up 
to his principles, the results are always 
gratifying. 

Logically, therefore, the question 
presents itself: “How are we to remedy 
this lack of instruction?” The Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine has 
done much for adult religious educa- 
tion. However, it does not completely 
solve the difficulty, for there are many 
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who badly need reaching but who are 
never reached. It is not always easy 
to set meetings at times convenient to 
all, and where interest is lacking, sac- 
rifices to attend Confraternity meet- 
ings will not be made. Now, it is 
precisely at this point that the priest 
must come in. Mindful of the words 
of Holy Writ that ‘‘those who are well 
need not the physician but those who 
are sick,’”’ he must make it his personal 
business to create interest in divine 
things where such interest is lacking. 

At first, he can proceed by the avenue 
of social visits. A social interest on 
his part, when properly handled, will 
unfold opportunities. In his social 
visit he will seize the opportunity to 
convey some message of Divine Truth. 
While the priest is entitled to proper 
relaxation in his off-duty hours, he 
must never be so convinced of his need 
of rest that he refuses to “talk shop” 
if the occasion requires it. Fear of 
offending his host, human respect, or 
the hail-fellow-well-met complex must 
not make him allergic to opportunities 
presented. He will temper, of course, 
his zeal at all times with kindness and 
charity. 

We might add that many who could 
not be induced to take/formal instruc- 
tions have been gradually won over to 
a greater love of truth by these indirect 
tactics. Then again, there are those 
who have neither the will nor the time 
to take formal instructions but can be 
persuaded to take the home courses. 
In this connection we suggest the book, 
“Father Smith Instructs Jackson,” 
with its accompanying tests. While 
we do not hold it to be the panacea for 
all cases, it does stimulate inquiry and 
convinces many otherwise complacent 
people that they don’t know all the 
answers. 

Finally, the priest must not forget 


to instruct the Catholic party on the 
importance of the duties of his or her 
state in life. A Catholic man, for ex- 
ample, may be regular in attendance 
at Sunday Mass and in the frequent 
reception of the Sacraments, but fail 
miserably in giving his wife and chil- 
dren the consideration that is their just 
due. Often indeed we see men and 
likewise women neglecting their sacred 
obligations for the sake of church ac- 
tivities of a secondary nature—with 
such neglect, alas, often condoned by 
silence on the part of priests. 


Instruction for Non-Catholic Parties 


Thus far we have been considering 
the Catholic party in the mixed mar- 
riage. Now we shall try to make a few 
constructive remarks on the non-Cath- 
olic. In the first place, we must re- 
member that the first meeting with 
the non-Catholic party is of paramount 
importance. It is perhaps the first 
close-range acquaintance of the non- 
Catholic with the priest, and the ut- 
most delicacy should be used to put 
him or her at ease. Coldness or stiff 
formality will not help, neither will 
flippancy or levity. Each priest hav- 
ing his own proper gift from God in 
this regard, if sincere, will readily ad- 
just himself to the type of personality 
presented. 

On the prenuptial instructions them- 
selves, may we offer a word of warning? 
There is no need to exaggerate the re- 
ligious neutrality of the candidate by 
over-emphasizing the fact that he has 
no obligation to become a Catholic. 
This has only the disastrous effect of 
making the non-Catholic feel that you 
have no interest in him, per se. In the 
course of instructions make it quite 
clear that the Church’s teaching on 
marriage, especially in regard to birth 
prevention and other abuses, would 
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equally apply if he were marrying a 
Protestant. Fix clearly in his mind 
that these laws are God’s laws or na- 
ture’s laws, not merely church laws. 

I know of one case where a young 
lady in receiving the prenuptial in- 
structions questioned the wisdom of 
begetting and bringing up children in 
acamp town. On being told that pre- 
vention was not a matter of church 
law alone and would equally apply if 
she were marrying a non-Catholic, she 
was convinced. Later this same wo- 
man took instructions, and to-day is a 
devout Catholic. 

When the prenuptial instructions 
have been conscientiously given, a good 
start has been made in the proper di- 
rection, but interest must not cease 
there. The priest should follow up 
these contacts prudently but consis- 
tently. When the non-Catholic is 
sick, he or she should receive the same 
consideration as the Catholic party— 
Sacraments, of course, excepted. They 
should be invited to participate in the 
major religious events of their children, 
such as Baptism and First Communion. 
In connection with Baptism we might 
make the practical suggestion that they 
be given a copy of the Baptismal Rite 
in English, which can be easily pro- 
cured. At First Communion we might 
well depart from the standard method 
of keeping the children apart from 
their parents, because it will give an 
unspeakable thrill to the non-Catholic 
party to be sitting with his children 
on that day, even though he may not 
go to the Communion rail. Nay more, 
it will have the happy effect in many 


cases of gently telling him that he is 
missing something. 


Group Instructions 


Finally, the time will come when an 
invitation to attend group instructions 
will be in order. The non-Catholic 
party can be told that a class is being 
conducted for the husbands of Catho- 
lic wives or vice-versa, and that you 
feel that he or she should be naturally 
interested in the religion in which his 
or her children are being brought up. 
This plan has been tried with great 
success on a small scale by the writer 
in Greensboro. While conversions 
have not resulted in all cases, the re- 
sults have been gratifying, and at the 
moment this activity promises to be a 
fertile field for future conversions. 
Even in the cases where conversion 
was not made, it was a source of peace 
and harmony in the home, such as had 
not been experienced before the taking 
of these instructions. Moreover, the 
men were gratified to learn that their 
priests had such an interest in them. 

Some months ago a young priest in 
a large and well-organized diocese made 
this statement tome. “I go,’’ said he, 
“on the theory that every Protestant 
in a mixed marriage is a potential con- 
vert. I follow them up with interest 
and kindness, and I have had my share 
of good results.””’ May those of us in 
home mission areas where mixed mar- 
riage is the rule take this as our motto: 
“Every non-Catholic in the mixed 
matriage is a potential convert.” And, 
with the help of God’s grace, let us take 
the most effective means to that end. 








The History of Anglican Orders 


By JOSEPH PRzuDzIK, PH.D. 


About a year ago, I was invited to 
address a mixed student group at the 
University of Nebraska on a subject of 
Catholic doctrine. In the course of 
my talk, I mentioned the Catholic 
stand on the invalidity of Anglican 
Orders. Whereupon, a young man 
from my audience took strong objec- 
tion to our stand. It turned out that 
he was a candidate for Anglican Orders. 
A short time previous to this incident, 
I dropped into an Episcopalian church 
to examine and admire its considerable 
beauty of architecture and appoint- 
ments. In the vestibule, I found for 
free distribution an attractive pam- 
phlet cleverly written, purporting to 
vindicate the validity of Anglican 
Orders. These incidents brought home 
to me the fact that our stand on this 
important question is not well known 
outside of Catholic circles; that the 
reasons for it are even less well known 
even in Catholic circles. Since no im- 
portant Catholic publication has re- 
viewed this matter for some years, I 
thought it might be valuable at this 
time to present a compact history of 
Anglican Orders and of the reasons for 
the Catholic position concerning their 
invalidity. 

The validity of Anglican Orders 
depends on the validity of Matthew 
Parker’s Orders. For from him Angli- 
can Orders stem. Although for Catho- 
lics the validity of Parker’s episcopal 
consecration is definitely a closed 
question, it yet remains an interesting, 
important, and a practical one. That 
it is a settled matter, so far as Catho- 


lics are concerned, may be gathered 
from the words of Pope Leo XIII in 
his Encyclical Apostolice Cure of 
September 13, 1896. In this document 
the Pontiff declared that “ordinations 
carried out according to the Anglican 
rite have been and are absolutely null 
and utterly void.’ Since Parker’s 
episcopal ordination was carried out 
according to this rite, the words apply 
to him. It is of interest, nevertheless, 
to know the “why” of the Catholic 
position on this matter. To all Angli- 
cans who claim to have valid Orders, 
the question is of importance because, 
as mentioned above, all Anglican Or- 
ders are derived from Parker. That it 
is a practical matter even to-day to 
know the “why” of the Catholic posi- 
tion is evident from the incidents men- 
tioned above. 

For a fairly comprehensive under- 
standing of the subject, we shall con- 
sider the following questions pertain- 
ing toit. To begin with, a brief state- 
ment of the Catholic doctrine on the 
requisites for a valid ordination will be 
given. Then an examination of Park- 
er’s consecration will be instituted to 
see wherein these requisites have been 
fulfilled and wherein they were want- 
ing. Under this last heading will be 
considered the minister of the conse- 
cration, the form used, and the inten- 
tion of the consecrator. 


Conditions for Valid Ordination 


According to Catholic doctrine, as 
expounded by St. Thomas and the 


1 Denzinger-Bannwart, n. 1966. 
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theologians after him, the following 
conditions must be fulfilled, on the 
part of the minister, for the validity 
of the ordination.? First of all, the 
minister must be a duly consecrated 
bishop. To quote the words of the 
Code of Canon law: “The ordinary 
minister of Holy Orders is a conse- 
crated bishop.”’* The Code says “or- 
dinary,” because a simple priest may 
be delegated to give tonsure, minor 
orders and even the subdiaconate.‘ 
The Council of Trent is even more ex- 
plicit: “If anyone say that bishops 
do not have the power of ordaining, or 
that they have this power in common 
with (simple) priests, let him be anath- 
ema.”> From these words it is evi- 
dent that only a bishop can ex officio 
and validly confer Orders. The dele- 
gation of power to ordain does not ex- 
tend to the Sacred Orders strictly so- 
called, as is evident from the above- 
quoted words of the Code and of 
Trent. The reason for this is simple. 
According to the old principle of 
philosophy and common sense, and in 
the divine economy concerning the con- 
ferring of Orders, ‘‘nemo dat quod non 
habet.”’ 

The next requisite for valid ordina- 
tion is the use of the correct matter 
and form in conferring the Sacrament. 
It is an accepted principle in theology 
that every substantial change in the 
matter or form of a Sacrament, in- 
validates the Sacrament.’ And rightly 
so. For any substantial change must 
necessarily destroy the essence of the 
Sacrament as it was instituted by 


2 Aquinas, Supplem., Q. xxxviii; Summa, 
III, QQ. Ix-Ixiv. 

3 Canon 951. 

4 Canon 957, § 2. 

5 Trent, Sess. XXIII, Can. 7; Denzinger- 
Bannwart, n. 967 (translation mine). 

6 Aquinas, Summa, III, Q.Q. Ix, lxiv; Tan- 
querey, “‘Dogma,”’ IIT, p. 251, n. 348. 


Christ. Lastly, the intention of doing 
what the Church does is necessary for 
the valid conferring of the Sacrament 
of Orders.’ The reasonableness of this 
requirement is evident when one con- 
siders that the conferring of the Sacra- 
ment is not dependent on the pro- 
nouncement of some magical formula, 
but on the free intention of the minis- 
ter. Whether that intention should 
be internal or external, whether the 
Institutor’s (Christ’s) will in the mat- 
ter should be known clare or in confuso. 
does not fall within the province of 
this work. These briefly are the neces- 
sary conditions for the conferring of 
the Sacrament of Orders. 
Episcopal Consecration of 
Matthew Parker 

How were these conditions fulfilled 
in the episcopal consecration of Mat- 
thew Parker? As above noted, one of 
the first requirements for the validity 
of an ordination is that the minister 
himself be in possession of the fullness 
of the priesthood before he can pass it 
on to another. Were the consecrators 
of Parker themselves validly conse- 
crated? That is the first question to 
be answered. 

To William Barlow, Bishop-elect of 
Chichester, as chief consecrator, as- 
sisted by Scorey, elect of Hereford, 
Coverdale of Exeter and Hodgkins 
of Bedford, was committed the duty 
and honor of consecrating the new 
primate of England. Elizabeth, then 
gloriously reigning, could find no other 
bishops willing to lend themselves to 
her designs. All the Marian bishops 
were dead, or exiled, or in prison. 
Old Dr. Kitchen was the only bishop 
at liberty, and even he refused to 
consecrate Parker. Whether Barlow 


7 Trent, Sess. VI, Can. 11; 
Bannwart, n. 854. 
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was a validly consecrated bishop has 
been and remains a doubtful matter. 
On the one hand, Lingard and Gas- 
parri hold-that the validity of Barlow’s 
consecration is certain. Lingard, in 
his ‘‘History of England,” argues that, 
attending to the orthodoxy of Henry 
VIII and the spirit of the times, Bar- 
low could not have escaped consecra- 
tion. Gasparri holds that proof is 
offered in the apologetical dissertation 
“De Hierarchia Anglicana’’ by the 
ritualists, Denny and Lacey. On the 
other hand, such authorities as Est- 
court and Brandi, followed by many 
other authors of renown, deny that 
the above document offers conclusive 
proof. They argue as follows: Bar- 
low, a pliable creature of Cranmer, was 
even more deeply imbued with the 
German Protestantism of the Con- 
tinent than was his master. The royal 
appointment alone, without any lay- 
ing on of hands, was to him all that 
was necessary to create a bishop. “If 
the king’s grace,’’ he said, . did 
choose, denominate and elect any 
layman .. . to be bishop, that layman 
would be as good a bishop as himself 
(Barlow) or the best in England.”” To 
the Anglican bishop, Gore, this state- 
ment is a declaration of Barlow’s con- 
secration.? He paraphrases the words 
to mean: a layman who is merely 
nominated but not consecrated is as 
good a bishop as I who am conse- 
crated. To the present writer, another 
and very different interpretation seems 
possible. According to this interpreta- 
tion, which has the approval of some 
eminent Catholic scholars, Barlow’s 
words may mean this: ‘‘A nominated, 
unconsecrated layman is as good a 


. § Brandi, “Invalidity of Anglican Orders,” 
in American Eccles. Rev., XVI, p. 35. 

* Gore, ‘‘Roman Catholic Claims” (1929 
edition), p. 147. 


bishop as I, Barlow. Why? Because 
I am equally unconsecrated.” Either 
interpretation is possible. At any 


rate, the matter remains doubtful. 
Brandi’s second reason for believing 
Barlow unconsecrated seems not too 
strong: Brandi argues that Barlow 
had opportunity to escape consecra- 
tion on account of the trouble and dis- 
traction of the times. Lastly, the 
fact that there is no record of his con- 
secration, although there is full de- 
tail about his appointment and taking 
over of his see, argues against his con- 
secration. Barlow’s consecration, 


. therefore, still remains, at best, a mat- 


ter of uncertainty.” 

That Scorey and Coverdale, conse- 
crated according to the Edwardine 
Ordinal, were not true bishops, seems 
conceded by most writers. But Hodg- 
kins’ consecration Brandi puts down as 
certain. For he was consecrated 
under Henry VIII when the Roman 
Pontifical was still employed. Since, 
however, he was only one of the co- 
consecrators, and since theologians are 
not at one concerning the validity of a 
consecration when only one of the co- 
consecrators is himself validly conse- 
crated, it remains doubtful what in- 
fluence Hodgkins’ presence had on the 
validity of Parker’s consecration. 

The doubt as to the episcopal char- 
acter of the sources from which Parker 
received his episcopal character is the 
first point against the validity of Park- 
er’s consecration. But even if there 
were no doubt as to his consecrators’ 
power of Orders, there is a second dif- 
ficulty arising from the form used. 
Parker was consecrated, according to 

10 Jesse Locke, ‘‘Dr. Fulton Answers the 
Pope,” in Catholic World, LXIV (February, 
1897); C. Powers, “Are Anglican Orders 
Valid?” in Catholic World, LXIII (August, 


1896). 
11 Brandi, op. cit., p. 35. 
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the register kept at Lambeth, on De- 
cember 17, 1559. Many authorities 
claim that entry to be a forgery.!* It 
is true that it was not made public till 
about a half-century after the entry 
was made. Meanwhile, much contro- 
versy went on concerning Parker’s 
consecration. This gave rise to the 
now discarded tale of his consecration 
at the Nag’s Head Inn. It seems 
queer that the entry was not used to 
confute those who, relying on the Nag’s 
Head story, ridiculed and contro- 
verted Parker’s consecration. 


Cranmer’s Changes in Form of 
Episcopal Consecration 


For the sake of argument, let us 
grant that the entry is authentic. 
There still remains the form under 
which Parker was consecrated. Since 
the event is said to have occurred in 
1559, the Edwardine Ordinal of 1552 
was used. This Ordinal was largely 
the product of Cranmer’s mind. His 
hatred of orthodoxy (which he called 
Popish superstition), his adherence 
to Lutheran theology (which he 
deemed godly doctrine), are histori- 
cally certain. In tampering with the 
Missal, he had but one purpose—to 
eliminate all idea of a sacrifice; in sub- 
stituting the Ordinal for the Roman 
Pontifical, he had one intent—to erase 
all traces of a sacrificing priesthood. 
Cranmer’s own words prove these 
contentions. When asked about the 
nature of the Mass, he replied that 
“the ‘oblation and sacrifice’ of Christ 
in the Mass are terms improperly 
used, and that it is only a memory and 
representation of the sacrifice of the 
cross.”!* It is certainly significant 
to see the chief pastor of the English 


12 Powers, op. cit., p. 679. 
18 Gasquet-Bishop, ‘‘Edward VI and the 
Book of Common Prayer” (ed. 1891), p. 86. 


Church stigmatizing the holy Mass as 
“heinous and abominable idolatry.’’'4 

From the Missal, therefore, he 
struck out all mention of sacrifice; 
from the Ordinal he removed all men- 
tion of a sacrificing priesthood. The 
words which he caused to be prescribed 
for the form of episcopal consecration 
(approved in 1552), and which un- 
doubtedly were used in consecrating 
Parker in 1559, were as follows: ‘‘Re- 
ceive the Holy Ghost. And remember 
that thou stir up the grace of God 
which is given thee by the imposition 
of hands. For God hath not given us 
the spirit of fear. but of power, and 
love,.and soberness.”’ It is evident 
that this form bears no immediate 
connection with the duties of a bishop; 
nor does it show forth the effect of the 
Sacrament to be conferred through 
the form. As Dr. Lingard remarks, it 
was as fit a form for the ordination of 
a parish clerk as of a spiritual head 
of a diocese. 

The argument may be restated in a 
more technical way. As an argument 
“ex ratione theologica,” it would 
sound like this: The form of a Sacra- 
ment, according to the.accepted defini- 
tion, is that element of the external 
sign, the signification of which deter- 
mines the matter. Thus, for example, 
in Baptism the pouring of water in it- 
self may mean many things. Its 
specific sacramental significance is 
determined by the accompanying 
words (‘I baptize thee, etc.’”’), which 
constitute the form. In just such a 
way, every form must show what is 
intended in the conferring of the Sac- 
rament. But the form of the Edwar- 
dine Ordinal of 1552 in no way made 
it clear that by its use a man was con- 
secrated bishop. Therefore, it does 


14 Tbid., p. 253. 
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not satisfy the definition of a form. 
Therefore, it is an invalid form. 
Therefore, a consecration performed 
with it is invalid. Therefore, Parker’s 
consecration was invalid. 

That this form was deficient is indi- 
cated also by the subsequent action of 
the Anglicans themselves. In 1662 
the Ordinal was revised and some addi- 
tions to the forms of ordination of 
priests and consecration of bishops 
were made. The addition of the words 
“for the office and work of a bishop 
in the church of God,” although in- 
definite, points to some uneasiness on 
the part of the Anglicans themselves 
concerning the original form, under 
which their first chief pastor was con- 
secrated. Thus, after a century of us- 
age, the effort was made to legitimize, 
so to speak, the original form. 


Defects in Intention 


There remains to discuss the ques- 
tion of intention. Catholic theology 
demands, for the validity of a Sacra- 
ment, that the minister have the in- 
tention of doing what the Church does. 
The Church asserts that this intention 
was missing from the minds of the 
consecrators of Parker. What did 
they believe concerning the Sacrament 
of Holy Orders? How can we judge 
of their intention? First of all, we 
have an @ priori consideration to make. 
As treated above, the idea of creating a 
bishop with power to ordain sacrificing 
priests was eliminated from the Ed- 
wardine formula. But he who uses 
such a form may rightly be supposed 
to have the intention of the form; that 
is, he is naturally believed to intend 
what the form intends. If the form, 
therefore, intends an elimination, so 
does the user. From this we conclude 
that Parker’s consecrators did not 
mean to give him power to ordain sac- 


rificing priests. Therefore, it was no 
valid consecration. 

But we have also an @ posteriori ar- 
gument that the consecrators did not 
intend to do what the Church does. 
Their beliefs, expressed in words and 
actions, indicate this. We have al- 
ready seen that Barlow, as also Cran- 
mer, believed in the non-sacrificial 
character of the Mass, and the non- 
sacrificing position of the minister of 
the Mass. What Cranmer, Barlow 
and the other Anglican fathers and 
divines believed on the subject is well 
expressed by Richard Hooker, their 
contemporary. “Our bishops,’ he 
says (in his celebrated ‘Ecclesiastical 
Polity’), ‘‘are but superintendants, 


and our priests elders.... Altars and 
sacrifices . . . they have none; and, 
after all, what is consecration .. . but 


an admission to a state of life?’ If 
this was the belief of Barlow, how can 
one contend that he intended to make 
Parker a bishop with power to ordain 
sacrificing priests? That he had no 
such intention seems luminously clear. 

From still another source the inten- 
tion of Barlow and his colleagues in 
consecrating, and of Parker in receiv- 
ing the consecration, may be inferred. 
It must be remembered that in 1559, 
the year of Parker’s consecration, the 
Forty-Two Articles of Religion (essen- 
tially the work of Cranmer) were the 
official theology of the English Church. 
That the four consecrators of Parker 
and Parker himself subscribed to these 
cannot be doubted; for they all “dis- 
tinguished themselves by their attach- 
ment to the reformed worship.” 
Parker himself revised these articles 
and reduced them to thirty-nine. 
What was the doctrine of these ar- 
ticles concerning the sacrificial charac- 
ter of the Mass? What did they pro- 
= Quoted in Powers, op. cit., p. 815. 
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fess about the Sacrament of Holy 
Orders? In article thirty-one, we read 
that Christ’s sacrifice on the cross was 
a perfect Redemption, and that there 
is no other satisfaction for sin. 
‘Wherefore, the sacrifice of Masses... 
were blasphemous fables and danger- 
ous deceits.”” The twenty-fifth article 
speaks of the Sacraments of the Eng- 
lish Church, and declares that “only 
Baptism and the Lord’s Supper are 
sacraments instituted by Our Lord in 
the Gospel; what is confmonly called 
the Sacrament of Orders is not a Sac- 
rament of the Gospel, but an out- 
growth of the corrupt following of the 
apostles, and a state of life.”!® This 
was the explicit doctrine of Parker. 
This was the belief he shared with his 
consecrators. Can such a belief be 
reconciled with the intention of doing 
what the Church does? Can it rea- 
sonably be claimed that men who ex- 
plicitly and repeatedly denied the 
sacrificial character of the Mass and 
the sacramental character of Holy 
Orders, had the intention of giving and 
accepting the power to ordain sacrific- 
ing priests? 


Anglican Position To-Day 


To recapitulate, the facts presented 
above and the arguments urged lead 
to but one conclusion. From an his- 
torical and theological point of view 
Parker’s episcopal consecration was 
certainly invalid. The doubt concern- 
ing Barlow’s episcopal character alone 
is enough to throw a shadow of doubt 
over the validity of the consecration; 
the deficiency of form alone is ground 
enough to judge Parker not a bishop; 
the lack of intention to do what the 


16 ‘Book of Common Prayer,’ Articles of 
Religion 31 and 25. 


Church does alone is enough to render 
the whole ceremony of his consecra- 
tion an empty shell, devoid of true 
Christian significance. But when all 
these considerations are joined, they 
present so strong an argument against 
the validity of Parker’s consecration 
to the episcopacy as to justify the 
papal pronouncement with which this 
thesis began: ‘‘Ordinations carried 
out according to the Anglican rite 
have been and are absolutely null and 
utterly void.” 

One more question before closing. 
How does it happen that what the 
founders of Anglicanism so clearly re- 
jected as a blasphemous fable and a 
corruption of the Gospel, is now so ar- 
dently desired in many quarters of 
the Anglican communion? A sacrifi- 
cial Mass, a sacrificing priesthood, a 
sacramental conferring of Orders were 
as much an abomination to early 
Anglicanism as they were to all other 
forms of Protestantism. Yet, to-day 
we find a large section of the Anglican 
Church claiming to possess what long 
ago it contemptuously threw away. 
Is this an outer sign of an inner urge to 
be united again to that only custodian 
of divine power, to which alone was 
entrusted the safeguarding and passing 
on of those things that Christ in- 
stituted for the salvation of all man- 
kind? Many indeed would rejoice in 
such a union—but on their own terms. 
Various forms of Protestantism are 
urging union—but not with historic 
Catholicism. Not a few are making 
efforts towards union—but without 
considering return to the vine from 
which they are the torn and dead 
branches. Not along such paths pro- 
gresses the spread of the kingdom of 
God. 








Subitanea Mors.... 


By JOSEPH J. SUPER 


There is a tendency on the part of 
‘us poor, fickle human beings always to 
shy away from, or even at times to com- 
pletely ignore (at least to all external 
appearances), the inevitable, especially 
if that inevitable factor be in any way 
affected with disagreeable associations. 
Most true is this attitude concerning 
that one really inevitable and (shall 
we, say?) greatest event in the life of 
every individual—namely, the transi- 
tion from this life to the next. 

Searcely ever does this subject 
crop up in conversation, and if it 
does on occasion, the talk certainly 
turns to different channels quickly. 
When sickness strikes a home, a serious 
illness which makes necessary the 
ministration and consolation of a 
priest, how the relatives put off send- 
ing for him, because they have a silly 
dread that his arrival means that the 
individual will die! Instead they’ll 
send for the doctor first, the priest 
later—oftentimes too late. When 
finally death does make its entrance, 
the members of the family assume the 
proper demeanor and decorum re- 
quired by the occasion. Funeral ar- 
rangements are quickly made. 
Friends come to pay their respects, 
and comment upon the fact that the 
departed one was such a good soul— 
it is curious how many and varied 
are the good traits discovered when a 
person passes away. Burial services 
are conducted, then quickly all re- 
minders of the occasion are put aside 
in an effort to dispel further thought 
of what has occurred. After a brief 


period of formal mourning normal life 
is resumed. Death again is shelved. 

While we might berate such an 
attitude among the laity, we shall do 
well to examine our own conscience 
on the matter. Coming in contact 
with death as happens so often, we 
priests are possibly more callous in this 
respect than others. Sick calls and 
visits, anointings and funeral services, 
tend to become a matter-of-course— 
just routine stuff. Death terminates 
the priest’s responsibilities towards the 
deceased. He recognizes it as some- 
thing that must be, and refuses to be 
affected by it too much. Children 
are born, people die, and the world 
goes on. He realizes, of course, that 
he also will die and another will take 
his place. 

Yes, that’s just the point. He 
knows and realizes it, but at the same 
time perhaps he refuses to dwell on the 
thought. Consequently, a few per- 
tinent facts and suggestions relative 
to this may not be out of order en- 
tirely, nor without profit. 

Priests are God’s elected ones. 
“You have not chosen Me, but I have 
chosen you.” They are servants of 
the Master, and as He commands, 
theirs is to obey in all matters. It is 
characteristic of those in high authority 
to beckon when inferiors least expect 
it. Never was this factor better and 
more pointedly illustrated than in re- 
gard to this summons of death and the 
priest. Certainly, Scripture reminds 
us often enough, and plainly too, that 
death comes like a thief in the night— 
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when one least expects it. And if 
ever that divine admonishment was 
adequately and very frequently veri- 
fied, it is in regard to priests. 

When yet seminarians, we were in 
the course of our training undoubtedly 
introduced to that familiar axiom 
about ‘“‘Subitanea mors, clericorum 
sors’ (A sudden death is the lot of 
priests). We listened and were mo- 
mentarily impressed, but promptly con- 
tinued to exist in normal fashion after- 
wards. If, however, by chance we 
have followed the news accounts, at 
least concerning the events within our 
own dioceses, we began to notice the 
announcements of priests’ deaths. If 
we paid closer attention, we would 
also have noticed that relatively very 
few died a lingeriag death; very few 
took sick and ailed long before passing 
on to their reward. Yes, we would 
have-noticed—and most likely, now 
that we are older, we do notice and 
realize—that this axiom heard in the 
seminary was no mere passing phrase 
whipped up by a Latin phrase-smith. 
Sudden death does seem to be—and 
is—a common occurrence in the ranks 
of the priesthood. The obituary 
notices regarding the clergy prove it. 

And even if we do notice this con- 
sistent tendency, the point of course 
never strikes home while we read of 
Father So-and-so, whom we never 
knew intimately, having met a sudden 
death in an accident or as the result 
of heart attack. But when it con- 
cerns a close friend or one with whom 
we've been closely associated—a priest 
who at one moment is in apparent 
good health and the next is found cold 
in death—well, then we can’t help but 
start examining our own conscience 
and wondering: “Will I be next?” 

No one can explain, nor even at- 
tempt to fathom, this action of God’s 


in regard to His chosen ones. They 
who have been selected from among 
men to perform the things that per- 
tain to God, they who have spent 
their priestly life in baptizing, ab- 
solving from sin, administering Holy 
Communion, and anointing with the 
holy oils; they whose vocation was to 
teach their flock how to live and pre- 
pare them for death—they themselves 
so frequently pass the portals of 
eternity uncared for by a fellow-priest 
in those last important moments. 
How frequently they pass without 
the solace of the Last Sacraments! 
Could it be that God considers their 
priestly ordination anointing to be 
sufficient? That would be a most 
comfortable and encouraging thought. 
It would seem that the Almighty 
figures that the priest’s life should to 
the end be occupied in the task of ad- 
ministering to the needs of others, in 
that way assuring himself of always 
being prepared. 

Age seems to be a factor held in 
very little regard by the Angel of 
death when he summons. Again the 
Scriptural admonishments find im- 
pressive confirmation when viewed in 
the light cf priests’ deaths. Some 
dreary dismal afternoon when you 
haven’t anything in particular on your 
mind and feel like investigating some 
interesting but grim facts and figures, 
just pick up your Ordo and near the 
end of the little volume you'll find a 
section captioned something like this: 
“Obituarium episcoporum et sacer- 
dotum dicecesiz. . .quorum anime pre- 
cibus cleri fideliumque commendan- 
tur.”” Notice the ages of the deceased 
brethren at the time of their demise. 
The average age hovers around the 
figure at which popular writers insistlife 
begins—40-45. There is food for 
thought here! 








The Youth Chaplain 
By KmiAn J. HENNRICH, O.F.M.Cap., A.M. 


V. Analyzing Youth 


The deeper the youth chaplain’s 
knowledge and understanding of the 
material with which he has to deal, the 
better will he be equipped to apply 
means of guidance that give some hope 
of success. Youth can be analyzed in 
itself or in its relation to others. Here 
the first kind of analysis will be at- 
tempted. 

When we study modern youth in 
general, we discover certain urges and 
tendencies which might collectively be 
called the contemporary spirit or 
trends of youth. All these trends are 
not invariably found in the same in- 
dividual or in the same degree, but 
they are sufficiently observable in 
young people of both sexes in practi- 
cally all countries. Some of these 
qualities deserve our special attention, 
because the recognition of the prob- 
able source of these trends and the dis- 
cernment of the spirit underlying 
them will give the chaplain a better 
basis for judgment and the application 
of correctives. 


Modern Spirit of Independence 


As the first quality may be men- 
tioned a surprising spirit of independ- 
ence. This spirit is surprising, because 
teen-agers who are still dependent on 
others for practically everything de- 
mand independence in thought and 
behavior for which they are least 
equipped. A contributing factor to the 
phenomenal growth of this spirit seems 
to have been the theory of exercising 


rule with the consent of the governed 
whenever this seems expedient. To 
include the Divine Governor implic- 
itly in the category of temporal gov- 
ernors was a step in the wrong direc- 
tion. The tendency went too far, as 
the effects clearly show. At first 
sight, this situation may seem strange, 
but it is only apparently so. The 
striving after freedom and independ- 
ence from all sources of power and 
authority led to the imitation of the 
go-getter and the deification of dicta- 
tors. Surely, a paradoxical ending to 
a struggle for individual independence! 
Here we have a modern version of the 
old: ‘We will not serve’—another re- 
bellion against lawful authority, which 
is of diabolic origin. The desire for 
freedom from all laws and restraint 
has its root in pride, and should be re- 
sisted from its very beginning, because 
the progress from Christ to Antichrist 
is often very rapid. Instead of flatter- 
ing youth by all kinds of concessions, 
more emphasis should be placed on the 
fundamental demand made on every 
individual when entering Christianity, 
matrimony, or any higher vocation— 
obedience. The spirit of disobedience 
throws the first and fourth Command- 
ments overboard. Archbishop Cush- 
ing did not think it superfluous to ad- 
monish 45,000 boys and girls assembled 
on the Alumni Field of Boston College 
(October, 1945) to practise obedience 
and to build their future on a super- 
natural basis. Such a pronouncement 
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should be reenforced by youth chap- 
lains and by all who are guiding the 
growing generation. Otherwise, like 
the birds in the air, they will leave no 
trail behind. 


Byproducts of Independence © 


There are several evil byproducts of 
the spirit of independence, all more or 
less important. Some of them deserve 
a closer examination. 

Disrespect for all lawful authority and 
its ordinances is quite rampant to-day. 
This spirit does not show itself in ju- 
venile delinquency alone, but likewise 
in the example of older people. It is 
apparent in individuals as well as in 
groups. Organizations are formed and 
citizens combine to do away with good 
and just laws founded upon the natural 
and revealed law. Divorce, birth-con- 
trol, abolition of the death penalty, 
euthanasia and sterilization of con- 
victs or the weak-minded, are among 
the most flagrant examples. Men 
would thus do away with or undermine 
several more of the Commandments. 

The lack of moral restraint is also be- 
coming more and more pronounced. 
This is a very dangerous trait, because 
it manifests the absence of the spirit of 
penance, without which salvation be- 
comes impossible. This we hold on the 
authority of Christ and the Apostles, 
who repeated dozens of times: “Do 
penance.” This principle remains 
true notwithstanding modifications 
which some moderns would like to in- 
troduce. There are young people (and 
adults also) who think that life itself 
with its multifarious burdens is pen- 
ance enough. However, the burdens 
of life are an involuntary penance that 
cannot be escaped, and will bring 
neither fruits nor merits unless they 
are accompanied by voluntary re- 
straints or accepted in the spirit of 


penance. Youth is not exempted 
from this primary demand of Christian 
life. 

The lack of a penitential spirit natu- 
rally increases the longing for con- 
stant pleasure and emotional excite- 
ment. ‘The sense of duty and the con- 
cept of higher values gradually dis- 
appear. Enjoyment and leisure are in- 
different in themselves if moderately 
engaged in, but they can become harm- 
ful in many ways. Leisure and pleas- 
ure must not be allowed to become sin- 
ful or occasions of sin by interfering 
with serious duties or by being so exten- 
sively indulged in as to leave no time 
for improving oneself as required by 
the natural law. Moreover, sloth is 
often produced by prolonged leisure, 
and this vice is difficult to eradicate. 
Work was not ordained for the poor 
only, as a means for supporting them- 
selves, but was imposed upon all as a 
duty by God Himself. During school 
hours and work, the young have little 
time for planning evil; most of this is 
done during leisure time.  [Ill-spent 
leisure time often distorts life values, 
useless things being exaggerated and 
good things depreciated in value. 
This easily brings about carelessness 
and induces the thought that heaven 
can be had for nothing. Hence, why 


worry? 

Add to this a gross ignorance of re- 
ligion, an almost total neglect of 
prayer with an accompanying lack of 
confidence in God, and one aspect of 
modern youth in general is fairly com- 
plete. Finally, lust or the spirit of 
fornication, which made such an ugly 
show during the last war, must also 
be mentioned here, but this will be 
extensively treated in a monograph 
on the angelic virtue following these 
chapters. The composite picture so 
far outlined indicates that faith, the 
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Commandments, and prayer have been 
largely discarded by modern youth. 


Some Fine Qualities in Modern Youth 


The other side of the ledger is by no 
means so hopeless. There are several 
fine qualities in modern youth that 
may serve as starting points for build- 
ing up a more Christian structure. 
There is a general craving for knowledge 
of all kinds. This craving is more pro- 
nounced in the ficids of secular knowl- 
edge, but this fact should astonish no 
one. The first impulse for desiring 
something is the knowledge of its ex- 
istence and value. Secular education 
and publicity methods acquaint the 
young with material things of value. 
Religion and its mysteries do not or- 
dinarily reveal themselves so grip- 
pingly in their value and beauty. 
But, in general, it could not be truly 
said that there is among youth a deep 
aversion from religion, although some 
reject what they really don’t know. 


The prxambula are lacking and the: 


ignorance is mostly involuntary, as 
the numerous conversions among en- 
listed personnel have clearly shown. 
Even fairly well-educated Catholics 
may be of little help to blind and err- 
ing souls, because they are continu- 
ally confronted with the question: 
“Why?” This small word plays a 
great réle in the guidance and instruc- 
tion of others, but it is often neglected 
in catechetical instructions or brushed 
aside with the remark that it is the 
will of God or the command of the 
Church. This explanation would suf- 
fice for a practical Catholic, but what 
does a neo-pagan know about the per- 
fections of God and the divine author- 
ity of the Church? The latter is 
simply denied by all heretics. In the 
beginning of conversion, all need first 
some practical reasons, which may 


gradually be implemented by higher 
conceptions and spiritual ideals. 

Here I may again recall the story 
told by a Maryknoll Father of a young 
Chinese who came to a newly ordained 
missionary with the request to be made 
a Christian. The young missionary 
asked him: ‘Why?’ The youth re- 
plied: “To get more medicine.” The 
priest was surprised and, considering 
the motive insufficient, asked him to 
return some other time. But when 
he reported his experience to the old 
Superior, he received the order: ‘‘Go, 
call him back. God sent him to us. 
For the moment the lad cannot pos- 
sibly have any other motive.’’ Such 
an example ought to make the youth 
chaplain alert in his dealing with the 
young, and pass the word along to 
those whom he is preparing for Catho- 
lic Action. 

Other good qualities in our modern 
youth are openmindedness and straight- 
forwardness. They are intelligent and 
therefore rightly inclined to doubt, but 
the average lad still has some confi- 
dence in a priest, especially if he notices 
the priest’s seriousness and sympa- 
thetic ways, his altruism and freedom 
from materialism and_ secularism. 
These priestly characteristics always 
awaken serious thoughts, as the late 
war clearly demonstrated. The last 
trait worthy of consideration is radi- 
calism. This quality is a double- 
edged sword; it can cut both ways. 
It may produce as much good as evil. 
Radicalism has usually a bad implica- 
tion, but it can be transformed into 
zeal and enthusiasm. Certainly, many 
radical changes are needed in the so- 
ciety of to-day. 


Different Classes of Catholic Youth 


Thus far we have considered youth 
in general, without distinction as to 
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creed, color or race. This was neces- 
sary in order to describe the atmos- 
phere and the mental environment in 
which all young people live, although 
not all are equally affected by them. 

Now, let us turn to our own Catholic 
youth specifically, and here too there 
is no need to make a distinction be- 
tween the sexes. 

When we analyze Catholic youth, 
there appear to be four more or less 
distinct groups or classes. The dif- 
ferences are more pronounced among 
the seniors, but are already discernible 
among the juniors. 

(1) Starting from the bottom, the 
first group is composed of adolescents 
who have received their entire educa- 
tion in secular institutions without 
any valid excuses. This group is very 
large, especially in big cities, and is 
not easily reached by the youth chap- 
lain unless the lads are brought to him 
by others. In some places Catholic 
Action cells have been formed to bring 
these youths into contact with the 
clergy. Even when reached by the 
youth chaplain, they are difficult to 
handle and to christianize owing to 
the evil circumstances that led to the 
neglect of religious training. Some of 
these circumstances are: the condi- 
tions in the homes from which the 
youngsters come—for example, mixed 
or irregular marriages, anti-clericalism, 
material considerations, and other 
things that bar parents from the valid 
reception of the Sacraments. In fact, 
the parents are often apostates, al- 
though in name they continue as 
Catholics. The reasons why such 
parents do not send their children to 
readily available parochial schools are 
usually quite obvious. The registra- 
tion in our schools, if done conscienti- 
ously, would immediately reveal the 
neglect of baptism. Application for 


the baptism of the children would re- 
veal the status of the marriage of the 
parents, as soon as they were asked: 
“‘Where married?’ The same infor- 
mation might leak out at the Con- 
firmation of youngsters. Naturally, 
the parents want to escape such em- 
barrassing situations, and either rely 
on the tacit general acceptance of 
their marital condition or substitute a 
secular celebration for the religious 
function. Moreover, such parents 
keep their children from making the 
acquaintance of zealous priests and 
Religious; they may even refuse to 
send them to religious instruction on 
released time, or simply send them to 
Protestant classes. Evidently, such 
young people will not join our religious 
associations, but some might be identi- 
fied by a watchful chaplain of social or 
recreational groups organized with 
the special objective of contacting 
them. Some of this class may be de- 
tected when they present themselves 
as sponsors for Baptism and Con- 
firmation, as witnesses to a Catholic 
wedding, or as candidates for matri- 
mony. Whenever there is the least 
doubt, all these cases should be inves- 
tigated, and nothing should be taken 
for granted that can be documented. 

The problem is still more aggravated 
by the fact that the religious knowl- 
edge of these adolescents amounts to 
nothing. They simply do not realize 
what they are lacking, and it is diffi- 
cult to convince them of the dangers 
of their situation. 

What are the consequences of all 
this? There are no reliable statistics 
available, and in view of the fact that 
they might reflect upon some people, 
they will never be gathered. However, 
we may draw legitimate conclusions 
from what happened elsewhere and 
is sufficiently documented. One ex- 
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ample must suffice. The Revolution 
in France (1789) brought with democ- 
racy a complete secularization of 
education. For some decades the 
lack was made up by strongly Chris- 
tian families, but gradually their 
counteracting influence waned with 
the result that to-day out of forty 
million Frenchmen some thirty-eight 
are Catholic by birth, but not twelve 
million by conviction. France left 
God, and it seems that for the time 
being God has left France. Appar- 
ently, our own secular education has 
made a quicker job of de-Christianiza- 
tion. 


Catholic Adolescents without Formal 
Catholic Education 


(2) The next group to be considered 
are adolescents who lacked the oppor- 
tunity of a formal Catholic education, 
because Catholic schools were simply 
not available. In this case, the family 
cannot be blamed, and in regions with 
but few Catholics a large number of 
mixed marriages are found. However, 
the Catholic mothers in such marri- 
ages seem to be much more concerned 
about the religious welfare of their 
children, as many letters received 
seem to indicate. Also the pastors 
make greater efforts in teaching re- 
ligion to the young. 

Nevertheless, some deplorable short- 
comings may be noticed in this class of 
predominantly rural youth. Their re- 
ligious knowledge barely covers funda- 
mentals. Religion has not created the 
right mentality, because it did not 
penetrate into any of the other 
branches of knowledge (e.g., history, 
civics, economics and politics) which 
greatly influence adult life. Mixed 
marriages become more frequent and 


1André Vinson in Reader’s Digest for 
March, 1946. 


higher vocations scarce. Happily, the 
relations of this class with the clergy 
are frequently cordial, and many of the 
adolescents attend a higher Catholic 
boarding college. It is also to their 
credit that, when youths of this class 
come to the city, they are very willing 
to take part in religious discussions. 
The best advice that can be given to 
inquiring rural parents is to encourage 
their children to be faithful in their 
religious duties; they should be coun- 
selled to keep up family prayers and 
religious practices in the home, and 
provide their children with Catholic 
books and magazines of a more spirit- 


ual type. 
Graduates of Parochial Schools 


(3) A third class, easily distin- 
guished by those who work among 
youth, are adolescents who, having 
graduated from parochial schools, con- 
tinue their education in public high 
schools. Of course, free Catholic high 
schools are still few in number. Some 
of our schools must ask for a moderate 
fee (either from the parents or parish) 
for tuition and books. This and the 
necessity of complying with an ex- 
tended education law and economic 
conditions make this group very large. 
In the beginning, the Catholic lads feel 
a bit uneasy in their new surroundings. 
Without knowing the exact reason 
why so many things are different, they 
feel strange about secular and often 
non-Catholic teachers, textbooks, the 
teaching itself, and the surprising 
mentality of their classmates. They 
easily become skeptical, and occa- 
sionally criticize their previous Catho- 
lic education as being not practical. 
But gradually they imbibe ideas which 
astonish the parents. The cause of 
this is because public education is in- 
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tended to form a good animal man, 
disregarding the spiritual side com- 
pletely. Some ethical, emotional and 
cultural factors may be included, but 
they do not satisfy the young Chris- 
tians. Errors, incomplete doctrines, 
and misleading suggestions creep into 
almost every branch of study, as a 
more than casual acquaintance with 
textbooks and teacher’s manuals amply 
proves. 

In history books such statements as 
this may be found: “Of course, the 
Catholic Church dominated every- 
thing, including politics, almost from 
the beginning.’’ In physiology and 
health texts it is often said that ‘“‘there 
is no essential difference between men 
and animals,” or “scientists have not 
yet found a difference between thought 
and instinct.” In geography it is not 
neglected to point out that “this is a 
poor and uncultured region, predomi- 
_ nantly Catholic,” or “this is a very 
flourishing -Protestant country, rich 
and industrialized.” In the home 
economics class it is stressed that ‘a 
small number of children make a bet- 
ter and more pleasant home.” Sex 
education has reached a chaotic stage, 
and has been treated elsewhere.? Eng- 
lish literature almost completely neg- 
lects the more recent Christian writers, 
and books selected for prescribed 
reading are too often of a dubious and 
unprofitable nature, And so it runs 
all the way through the curriculum. 

On the other hand, these adolescents 
have a number of good qualities that 
may considerably lessen the danger of 
perversion. As young boys and girls, 
they became more intimately ac- 
quainted with priests and Sisters, 
their consciences have been awakened, 
they have been accustomed to attend 


2“Watchful Elders,’”’ Enl. edit., 1945, 
Ch. VI (Bruce). 


Mass and to the regular reception of the 
Sacraments, which watchful parents 
can and do supervise. They still have 
the habit of praying, and are usually 
willing to come to religious instruction 
on released time. Occasionally there 
may seem to be some aversion to re- 
ligion, but this is directed against a 
faulty method of instruction, not 
against religion itself. If a routine 
memorizing of religious formulas is 
insisted upon, instead of forming and 
deepening the Christian mentality, 
the catechetical classes will become 
loathsome. Lastly, these adolescents 
are not unwilling to report to parents 
and priests something “funny” that 
occurs to them in school, and thereby 
call attention to things that would 
otherwise pass unnoticed. This good 
trait can be fostered by praising the 
reporters or questioners. To answer 
them, “You ought to have known this 
yourself,’ will shut them up like a. 
clam. As long as the needs of the 
adolescents are known, aid can be ex- 
tended. 


Graduates with Complete Catholic 
Education 


The fourth group is formed by those 
who receive a Catholic education 
throughout. Asa rule, this class has a 
better foundation for a truly Christian 
life. Some of them grow lax.in re- 
ligious practices, but generally return 
to a more serious life when they es- 
tablish a family. But these senior 
youths are liable to be influenced by 
the world. What we mean here by 
“‘world,”’ is generally expressed by the 
term ‘‘worldliness.”’ St. Paul de- 
scribes it in detail in the First Epistle 
to the Corinthians (i. 1-21). He tells 
us that the teaching of the Cross is a 
scandal to the world; to the believer, 
however, it is God’s wisdom which 
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alone leads to Him. What the world 
considers wise and prudent is foolish- 
ness before God. The humble follow- 
ers of the Crucified will confound the 
worldly-wise. 

Since St. Paul was writing directly 
to Jews who asked for miracles and to 
Gentiles who placed great importance 
on mental gymnastics, his teaching 
remains very timely. More than 
among the previously mentioned 
classes, which slip imperceptibly into a 
worldly mentality, the present group 
faces a struggle that can end profitably 
only by the victory of true wisdom over 
smartness. This struggle is sometimes 
aggravated by teachers who have not 
yet found their balance. Faith is the 
only basis for true Christianity and 
spirituality or spiritualized knowledge, 
and only firm believers will find the 
correct solutions for evils affecting 
mankind. These truths must be 
fully brought home to adolescents so 
as to become a conviction. If the 
youth chaplain can form a solid Catho- 
lic conviction and maintain it, he will 
find among this class the best leaders 
for formal Catholic Action. Here, 
then, is a task that is worthy of. his 
best efforts. 

At least a modest success may be 
confidently expected. This group has 
its human shortcomings, but also 


some of the finest Christian qualities 
out of which pillars of the Church can 
be built. Some of these qualities are 
a higher intelligence, a closer affinity 
to the well-educated clergy, a will to 
learn and to communicate their knowl- 
edge to others. All that is needed is 
a spirit of zeal and cooperation. 


Adolescent Workers 


There remains a special group con- 
stituted by working adolescents. The 
members of this group continue on the 
ways outlined above, and a few re- 
marks will complete the picture. 
Working boys are often exposed to 
indoctrination by radical working com- 
panions, come more in touch with all 
kinds of people, have more money to 
spend, and are often ill-equipped to 
safeguard themselves. Working girls 
have the additional disadvantages of 
missing the protection of the home, 
and thereby may lose the fine qualities 
of femininity and home-makers. The 
religious and social care of these ado- 
lescents is in itself an outstanding field 
for formal Catholic Action, especially 
in times and regions in which many 
youngsters turn to work. This field 
was extensively cultivated during the 
ten years preceding World War II in 
Germany, Belgium, Holland, France 
and Canada. 











Greater than the Atom 
By Louis J. FAERBER, S.M. 


The anniversary of Hiroshima’s 
epochal bombing which sent its rever- 
berations around the world has passed 
by. The explosive elements have by 
this time subsided sufficiently to have 
us realize that the atomjc bomb has 
forced an even greater cataclysm on 
man’s world of thought than it did on 
the unfortunate oriental city. 

We see now with clarity that the 
fissure which the bomb forced in the 
earth’s bosom is but a symbol of the 
tremendous rift that has been con- 
tinuously broadening within man him- 
self. The gap between the physical 
and the spiritual in him has long been 
there, but it took the explosion to 
shock man into recognizing its existence 
and its baleful significance. 

Having been conscious of only the 
material part of himself, man gloried 
exclusively in the rush of external 
progress, in the march of scientific 
developments, in his increased powers 
over the earth. With telescope in 
hand, he claimed the stars and planets 
as part of his domain. With micro- 
scope under his eye, he projected him- 
self as master of the infinitesimal. In 
between, he built for himself a world 
of gigantic structures, assisted by 
stupendous miracles of light, sound 
and speed. In swift, climactic fash- 
ion, as’ witnessed about a year ago, 
he finally seized from the hand of God 
Himself the secret and basic force of 
the universe. The effect proved in- 
stantaneous. 

Immediately, man was shocked into 
apprehending how puny he really was 


in face of this unleashed power of the 
Almighty. The comment of a nuclear 
scientist typified the reaction. After 
witnessing the experimental atomic 
bombing in New Mexico, preparatory 
to Hiroshima, Dr. George B. Kistia- 
kowsky turned to his colleagues and 
said: ‘I am sure that at the end of 
the world—in the last milli-second of 
the earth’s existence—the last man 
will see what we saw.” Being in this 
wise confounded, man saw himself 
dwarfed as this new gigantic force 
sprang volcanic-like above him. In- 
sect-like, he felt himself wedged in at 
the foot of enormous canyons which 
yawned him to insignificance. With 
hesitancy and bewilderment he sought 
to move about on this new and strange 
terrain in search of adjustment. 

Only by men of wisdom and faith 
was self-assurance gradually regained. 
They realized how far atomic power 
was from being an exclusive human 
creation. They relegated it to its 
proper place with the other mechan- 
ical inventions, following upon the 
harnessing of water power, of com- 
bustion, of electricity. They recog- 
nized these material achievements as 
products merely of man’s physical 
laboratory, crudely finite beneath the 
infinite wisdom and power of God. 
They beheld these things as being 
merely external to man, while within 
him was something of greater and 
transcendent value. Instinctively they 
entered into themselves to possess 
their own souls in the vast and limitless 
world of their own spirit. 
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The Spiritual and the Material 


That is the crux of the spiritual 
problem that has reached its sudden 
climax through the atom. Material 
progress has been so whirlwind in its 
speed that man’s internal growth has 
not been able to keep pace with it. 
It has taken the sudden, final cleavage 
wrought by the atom to jar him into 
realizing how deplorably retarded and 
inadequate he really was. 

And yet, we know that man has 
within himself a laboratory far more 
extensive in its explorative possibilities 
than the whole universe. He is a 
little world in itself, gathering within 
it all other worlds—an epitome of all 
the marvels of creation. While he 
has concerned himself almost exclu- 
sively with the less important outer 
world, he has tragically neglected his own 
inner cosmos fraught with all the posst- 
bilities of infinite'discoveries. 

More important than physics and 
chemistry and astronomy is the science 
taught by Christ. By it man recog- 
nizes how the secret of human great- 
ness lies in the divinely given super- 
natural organism bequeathed him, how 
he is literally the nexus between crea- 
ture and Creator, the point of comtact 
between that which grows up from be- 
low and that which comes down from 
above—matter and spirit. 

This is an ancient truth which too 
readily escapes us during these modern 
times. However, almost all peoples of 
the earth have been conscious of it. 
There is, for example, the old Hindu 
legend, probably borrowed from our 
own Bible story of the fall of Adam and 
Eve, which reverts to the same thing. 


“In the beginning, all men were 
god-like in their nature; but man 
sinned against the godhead of which 
he was possessed and so lost this 
wonderful gift. Brahma, the Lord 


God of all, assembled the lesser gods 
about him and asked: 

“‘ ‘Where shall we hide the godhead 
from man so that he will not find it 
to abuse it again?’ 

“*Hide it on top of the highest 
mountain,’ advised the lesser gods. 

*“*No,’ said Brahma, ‘because man 
will one day climb all the mountains 
of the earth and so recapture the 
godhead.’ 

“*Then sink it in the deepest 
ocean.’ 

*“*No,’ replied Brahma, ‘because 
man will one day learn how to dive 
and explore the ocean’s depths.’ 

“**Hide it far down in the bosom of 
the earth,’ they suggested. ‘ 

“*No,’ again said Brahma, ‘be- 
cause man is ingenious and will dig 
down into the earth and so find the 
godhead to abuse it again.’ 

“Then we do not know where to 
hide it so that man will not be able to 
find it,’ concluded the other gods. 

“*T will tell you,’ said Brahma. 
‘Hide it deep down in man himself; 
he will never think to look there!’”’ 


Man Oblivious of His True Dignity 


And so it is. Deep down within 
each one of us is the divine. We were 
made after the image and likeness of 
God. We were infused with His 
spirit. It is our task to ignite the 
divine spark within us and make it 
inflame our lives! 

Yet, so many of us walk about 
from day to day completely uncon- 
scious of this remarkably great thing 
locked within ourselves. We possess 
a divine indwelling by which we can 
become veritable supermen, and we 
are completely oblivious of it. 

Still, God did not wish this all-im- 
portant fact to remain a secret. We 
know well how He Himself, in the 
person of Christ the Redeemer, came 
down among us and assumed the same 
kind of human body as we have in 
order to set our spirits free. He in- 
formed us of our stupendous dignity 
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and modeled a new way of life for us.: 

His injunction was that we make 
ourselves like the seed of the earth; 
that by dying to our corporeal selves 
we cause the spirit within us to live. 
An extreme purgation, a radical cruci- 
fixion of the senses, is necessary. As 
St. Paul expresses it: “I desite to be 
dissolved and to be with Christ.’ 

In the laboratory of our own souls, 
we need to place ourselves in the test- 
ing crucible if we wish to come out 
purified and strengthened. By this 
kind of self-conquest, we shed our- 
selves of our encumbering ‘mortal 
coil” and arrive at that sublime thing 
within, that divine kernel, which seeks 
to be fructified. 

“Designer infinite! Ah! must Thou 
char the wood ere Thou canst limn 
with it?’ asks Francis Thompson in 
his poem, The Hound of Heaven. And 
the answer is whispered between the 


lines: ‘‘Yes, limitless mortal! With 
searing, holocaustal fire wilt thou fuse 
thyself with Me.” 

All our dignity, then, consists in the 
spirit. By it we elevate ourselves, 
and not by matter and form and 
atomic energy. The universe need not 
control and subdue us nor conspire 
against us. In face of its magnitude 
and power we may, indeed, feel small 
as an insect; but potentially, we are 
giants on the earth capable of reaching 
beyond the stars. 

Long ago, Blaise Pascal said: “By 
space the universe encompasses and 
swallows me up like an atom; by 
thought I comprehend the world.” 
We can add: “By the spirit I surmount 
the universe.” 

The world outside us is but a step- 
ping stone. It is the man of faith who 
can step on it to enter the greater 
world beyond! 








The Forming of the Christian Teacher 
By Pau. E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


“I do not know that I could 
make entirely clear to an outsider 
the pleasure I have in teaching. 
I had rather earn my living by 
teaching than in any other way. 
In my mind, teaching is not 
merely a life work, a profession, 
an occupation, a struggle; it isa 
passion. I love to teach.’”’—Wil- 
liam Lyon Phelps. 


The Christian teacher knows how 
noble is his work, how supreme its 
value. He knows that the child is 
committed to the hands of the teacher, 
to be formed and fashioned into the 
fullness of God’s design—the image 
and likeness of the Maker. We feel 
it no exaggeration to say that the vo- 
cation of the teacher isdivine. Teach- 
ing is codperation with the Creator for 
the realization of His purpose in regard 
to the individual who is to be educated 
and in regard to society of which the 
individual pupil is a member. The 
teacher must enter upon his work with 
the intention of working with God, 
in accordance with the laws of God im- 
bedded in the primordial elements of 
the life of the child. 

The Christian teacher is keenly con- 
scious of the supernatural aspect of his 
task, the supernatural means at his 
command, the supernatural end that 
he must seek. If he fails to grasp 
these essential facts, he is utterly un- 
worthy of the name of teacher, and 
ought never to cross the threshold of a 
classroom. His awareness of the su- 
pernatural does not hinder his grasp 
of the natural factors involved in his 
task. The grand old axiom, ‘Grace 
presupposes nature,” guides his think- 


ing and his planning. He despises no 
principle of child psychology; he keeps 
ever before him the wisdom that flows 
from the study of the mind of the child. 


The Teacher’s Opportunity 


At the door of the classroom the 
Christian teacher calls himself sharply 
to attention in much the same manner 
as St. Bernard at the beginning of 
every prayer: ‘‘Bernarde, ad quid 
venisti?”’ He reflects that he is now 
stepping into the presence of quivering 
young souls, quivering not with fear, 
but with eagerness, with that expecta- 
tion which makes the pupils so re- 
sponsive to the words of the teacher 
Yes, they are responsive; they are 
soft and unformed, like plastic clay. 
Here is the teacher’s chance to make 
an impression because impressionable 
material is before him. It is possible 
for him to say something that they 
will carry with them, that they will 
remember with gratitude fifty years 
hence. He may not be bringing a 
message from Mount Sinai every time 
he enters the classroom, but the net 
result of his teaching is as a message 
from Mount Sinai, for it is based fun- 
damentally upon the original message 
given Moses in the Decalogue. 

He never goes into the classroom 
without preparation of a message of 
importance, something definite, some- 
thing of value for all the years that the 
child may live. In the words of a 
teacher whose name escapes us at the 
moment, he sums up his task after this 
fashion: ‘I am going to-day to make 
them remember fifty years hence that 
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the predicate must agree with the sub- 
ject. Iam going to-day to make them 
remember fifty years hence to open 
their mouths and speak so that they 
can be heard. It may bea little thing, 
like where to place a comma, but if it 
is going to operate for fifty years, it is 
worth getting white-hot over for one 
hour. Isn’t it? To-day, I will give 
an impetus to their wills which they 
will feel for half a century. To-day, I 
will give a tone to their emotions which 
will ‘tone them up’ for half a century. 
To-day, I will make them take one 
step along that path which they will 
follow for half a century towards moral 
and intellectual success.’’ The teacher 
who takes this view of his work may 
not trail clouds of glory, but he will 
drop sparks of fire. 


Must Be Enthusiastic about Subject 


For the moment the good teacher 
conceives of his own subject as central, 
and all else as subsidiary. We can 
allow for the distortion involved in this 
view; it is the product of the enthusi- 
asm that marks the live teacher. 
True, it may throw the world a little 
out of focus for the time, but it does 
make the pupil’s world alive. The 
teacher is an artist, and an old axiom 
tells us that the center of the universe 
is always within six inches of the artist’s 
eye. This artist never comes into the 
classroom for the mere purpose of di- 
vulging and imparting information to 
be regurgitated by the pupil on de- 
mand; with a larger view of his work, 
he aims to kindle the will, the emotions, 
the imagination, in a word, to develop 
harmoniously all the faculties of the 
individual, to: put him into possession 
of all the power and all the beauty of 
which the Creator made him capable. 
Every item of information is conceived 
of as part of a knowledge whole, and 


he makes the pupil see it in this light. 
Detached items of information are 
deadwood; they do not contribute to 
the knowledge of the pupil or to his 
power in the use of knowledge. This 
concept makes the pupil conscious of 
his own growth and eager to grow. 
This does not mean that the good 
teacher must pass every pupil, but he 
will stir the desire and the resolve to 
pass—to master every assignment so 
as to deserve to pass. No one is more 
keenly aware than the experienced 
teacher that pupils differ one from 
another in natural capacity, and that 
some in almost every grade are being 
pushed beyond the limits that nature 
herself has placed. In utter honesty, 
he may be forced to the conclusion 
that a given individual is a blockhead; 
the teacher will accept this limitation 
of nature and strive to stir within the 
heart of the handicapped pupil the 
high desire to become a useful “‘block.”’ 
The teacher has need to be a good 
salesman, one who is able to make his 
pupils wish to buy. He must feel 
that the knowledge he wishes to impart 
will contribute to the growth of the 
pupil, will give him or improve within 
him the power to reflect, to think, and 
to do. The teacher’s own enthusiasm 
is contagious, and inspires eagerness in 
all the members of the class. There is 
in the classroom an atmosphere that 
makes the slowest pupil realize, as it 
were, that his eternal welfare is in- 
volved in his mastering an irregular 
verb. To such a teacher teaching can 
never become a mere routine job. He 
looks upon every class as a divine op- 
portunity. There are  discourage- 
ments, of course; the heedlessness of 
youth will at times take little note of 
the best-laid plans of the eager peda- 
gogue. In such circumstances a recol- 
lection of the’ doctrine of original sin 
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is a great consolation, but it cannot 
become a permanent refuge for the 
teacher who achieves nothing. It is 
well to remember the Scriptural ad- 
monition that folly is bound up in the 
heart of a child, and that it devolves 
upon his teachers to bring him up in 
the way he should walk. These words 
are a great prophylaxis against dis- 
couragement and, at the same time, a 
stimulus to apply the techniques of 
discipline when they become neces- 
sary. There is wisdom in the classic 
line: ‘“‘Youth will anticipate, lavish, 
and dissipate all that your busy pate 
hoarded with care.” 

The good teacher seeks to be more 
than merely and vaguely inspirational. 
He attempts to draw the values out of 
every assignment, out of every item of 
information. The presenting of in- 
formation in good order will make it 
appear important and stir the pupil to 
effort. The teacher himself may con- 
cede that the knowledge of the diameter 
of the planets may not be of any great 
value outside the domain of the science 
of which that information forms a 
part, but if the course of study requires 
him to teach such planetary facts, he 
will endeavor to present them attrac- 
tively, even plausibly, and thus sus- 
tain the interest of his class. We con- 
fess that many of the memory tasks 
assigned us a generation ago seemed 
to have no permanent value. As we 
look back upon that experience, we 
know that it was only the enthusiasm 
of the professor and his personal mag- 
netism that stirred tardy students to 
put forth effort in mastering Latin 
poetry of which they felt not the slight- 
est need. 


No Formula for Easy Success 


Personal experience has taught the 
teacher that there is nd soft secret of 


success. He strives to impart to 
every student the gospel of hard work. 
Many years of labor in scaling the 
heights of his profession qualify the 
teacher to give sound advice to the 
pupil who desires to succeed. Con- 
trary to an opinion prevalent in some 
parts, the world owes no one a living. 
Quite the reverse is the case. It is 
part of the punishment of the sin of 
Adam that we are condemned to eat 
our bread in the sweat of our brow. 
Fortunately we thrive on hard work, 
but it is difficult to convince the op- 
timism of youth that here lies the path 
to, success, success here and hereafter. 
It is true that school experience, from 
the first grade onward, makes the pupil 
increasingly aware that his success de- 
pends upon himself. In spite of this 
experience, the school graduate some- 
times labors under the delusion that 
his diploma or his degree is a passport 
to eminence in a given field. The 
wisdom of the teacher must guard 
youth against a delusion of this type. 
This function of the teacher is of far 
greater value to the individual than 
the mere mastery of much knowledge. 
It is sheer tragedy when the student is 
allowed to complete his formal studies 
under the impression that graduation 
will give him a place in the sun and a 
pleasant time for the rest of his life. 
The good teacher is profoundly con- 
vinced that youth needs the discipline 
of hard work, and that it is the function 
of the school to impart this discipline. 

The example of the industrious 
teacher creates within his classroom an 
atmosphere that makes hard work a 
pleasure. He leads the way; his 
evident willingness to spend himself 
for the welfare of his pupils stimulates 
every pupil to give even as he has re- 
ceived. This atmosphere is never 
tense, never depressing; good humor 
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and a sprinkling of gaiety at times is 
the very best seasoning of hard work. 
The teacher holds the reins at all times, 
never allows the class to get out of 
hand, and, with the power of one fitted 
to his task, returns to work quickly 
and with greater zest. A little hilarity 
and jocundity are a pleasing respite 
from the tenseness of hard work. It 
is the thought of a certain writer that 
well-placed gaiety and good humor are 
but the bubbling over of surplus power 
on the part of both teacher and pupils. 

Confidence in one’s own ability 
gives one great courage in the face of 
difficulty. The teacher of experience 
and of power does not hesitate to under- 
take the solution of any problem that 
the classroom situation may present. 
To him there is noinsuperable problem ; 
the problem child is merely one who 
learns with greater difficulty, who ab- 
sorbs less from the classroom process 
than his more gifted fellows, but who 
can nevertheless absorb from the proc- 
ess in accord with his capacity. The 
thrill of imparting something, no 
matter how small, to the handicapped 
pupil is reward enough for the courage- 
ous teacher and a proof of his power. 
It is a commonplace among teachers 
that he who absorbs slowly, absorbs 
well. 


Eternal Patience the Price for Results 


This attitude of patience, eternal 
patience, is characteristic of the ambi- 
tious teacher. He tries, and keeps on 
trying, where others of faint heart 
yield to discouragement and give up; 
he may fail but his failure is respect- 
able, and even the pupil with whom he 
has failed, isimpressed with his teacher’s 
confidence in him and will return to 
his task with new vigor and a degree 
of courage. The disciple of such a 
teacher learns to work harder and to 


expect more of himself. The teacher’s 
patience stems from his ambition to do 
the best that can possibly be done for 
every student that comes under his 
guidance. Very often this patient 
zeal colors the attitude and gives di- 
rection to all the future life of a pupil 
with little gift for the formal work of 
the classroom. There is born within 
him an ambition to do his best, to 
achieve in accord with the hopes of the 
teacher who never lost confidence in 
him. | 

We have so far enumerated some of 
the traits and characteristics of a good 
teacher. Doubtless there are other 
notes or marks of the teacher that 
would serve to give detail to the picture 
we have attempted to draw. May we 
say that they are contained essentially 
in those we have mentioned? The 
Christian teacher will despise none of 
these traits. His work will be better 
done because he has studied them and 
tried to embody them in his own per- 
sonality. But his preparation goes 
further. He teaches with a divine 
commission, authorizing him to teach 
to the children of men all things what- 
soever Christ taught to His disciples. 
It is the great teacher and leader of 
men, St. John Baptist de la Salle, who 
tells us: ‘The first of your obligations 
is to imprint in their minds, in a firm 
and solid manner, those truths of faith 
which are the foundation stones of our 
holy religion, and to train them to 
practise the teachings of Jesus Christ.”’ 
With great fervor this saintly founder 
sought to impress upon his young 
teachers the importance and the no- 
bility of their task. He sought to 
guard his followers against the infec- 
tion of the secular educational philos- 
ophy that was, even in his day, be- 
ginning to pervert the minds of men 
and to give to teachers a truncated or 
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stunted ideal of their mission in the 
world. In his school for teachers he 
never failed to instill respect for the 
natural virtues of the ideal mentor of 
men, but he warned his disciples that 
their preparation for the work of 
teaching was never to be limited to the 
merely natural. In a word, he sought 
to give them a supernatural concept of 
their work, and of the preparation 
necessary forit. The Christian teacher 
can never forget that he works in close 
coéperation with the Creator for the 
accomplishment of His purpose in re- 
gard to the pupils before him. He 
becomes an auxiliary of the Saviour 
in the work of sanctification. Noth- 
ing less than the eternal salvation of 
every pupil will satisfy his zeal. 


Our Schools as Novitiates of Christianity 


The Christian school is the novitiate 
of Christianity, the holy nursery in 
which children are reared during the 
formative years of their lives, an asylum 
of protection against the evil of the 
world, wherein youth is vested in 
spiritual armor for the combat with 
the enemies of salvation and strength- 
ened in the principles of the faith 
and the maxims of the Gospel. The 
true end of education is to make re- 
ligion known, loved, and practised. 
Religion is the only power on earth 
that can form men to virtue. Without 
it there is no true education. Moral- 
ity is meaningless without the support 
of religion. Remove religion and you 
have no moral sanction save conven- 
tion. Convention fluctuates, and will 
hold the allegiance of men only as long 
as convenience or utility dictates. If 
we are to form the true and finished 
man of character, as Pope Pius XI de- 
mands, religion must become as an 
atmosphere which children breathe as 
they do the air by which they live. ‘‘Let 


religion so dominate the classroom,” 
writes Archbishop Ireland, ‘‘that its 
precepts and practices shall permeate 
the souls of the children, even as the 
air they breathe permeates their bodies, 
and become in them very nature, 
throbbing with every throb of their 
hearts, thinking with every thought of 
their minds. Only religion ingrained 
into their very being will enable them 
to hold themselves through life firm in 
the path of duty, however fierce the 
storms they may encounter.”’ 

In the address from which we have 
just quoted, the saintly archbishop 
instructs his teachers to enkindle in 
the souls of their pupils the passion 
for truth, and then train their wills to 
love goodness, to embrace it, to cling 
to it so steadfastly that nothing can 
ever turn them from it. The logic of 
his appeal lies in the fact that goodness 
is naught else than the sweetness, the 
attractiveness of truth, in whatever 
order of being truth exhibits itself. 
Nor do the disciples of the Perfect 
Teacher seek to give children a sad and 
gloomy idea of virtue. Benevolence 
and mildness must characterize the 
Christian teacher. He trains his pupils 
to love the ways of virtue, inspires 
them with a taste for piety, trains them 
to live as Christians. The pupil must 
learn to pray well, and spontaneously. 
His teacher must give him or develop 
within him a practical horror of sin and 
a love for Jesus Christ, a love that is 
irresistibly attractive. He does not 
ignore the natural virtues, the adorn- 
ment of human nature, but he gives 
the pupil supernatural motives for the 
practice of every virtue. Thus, he 
forms Jesus Christ in their hearts. 


Teacher Must Exemplify His Teaching 


This picture of the product of edu- 
cation is likewise a picture of the 
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Christian teacher. He teaches in the 
school of Jesus Christ, and that school 
is essentially a school of imitation. 
The teacher must be the exemplar, the 
model of every virtue in which he seeks 
to train his charges; he must be able 
to stand before them and challenge 
them, even as Christ challenged His 
disciples: ‘‘Follow Me.’”’ His mission 
is to clothe with Jesus Christ and His 
spirit the children confided to him. 
To govern the souls and fashion the 
morals of the young—no mission in 
life can be of greater importance. The 
material with which the Christian 
teacher works is the child, the dearest 
hope of the family, the Church, and 
the country. Truly, the substitute 
of Jesus Christ in this great work is a 
sacred person. He shall have his re- 
ward: ‘‘Whosoever shall receive one 
such child in My name, receiveth Me’”’ 
(Mark, ix. 36). 


Teacher’s Multiform Responsibility 


The Christian teacher is no time- 
server; to him teaching can never be- 
come aroutine task. He is at all times 
keenly sensitive of the responsibility 
he took upon himself when he accepted 
the post of teacher in the school of 
Christ. This is indeed a multiform 
responsibility, for the Christian teacher 
is responsible: 


(a) to God, who created the soul 
of the child; 


(b) to Jesus Christ, who re- 
deemed that soul; 

(c) to the Church, whose mission 
the teacher shares in regard to the 
child; 

(d) to the parent, who has the 
primary right and obligation in 
education; 

(e) to society, of which the child 
is a member; 

(f) to the pupil himself, who 
looks to him for guidance; 

(g) to the religious congregation 
that has commissioned him to teach; 

(h) to our benefactors, who sup- 
port us because of the service we 
render; 

(i) to the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
the Mother of the human race, who 
looks upon the soul of every child 
as a trophy of the Passion of her 
Divine Son; 

(j) to the child’s Guardian Angel 
and Patron Saints, whose auxiliary 
the teacher is in the work of salva- 
tion. 

How noble the work, how supreme 
its value! By his every word and his 
every touch the Christian teacher fash- 
ions the souls of his pupils, day by day, 
hour by hour, until there is at last re- 
produced in them the image and like- 
ness of God. “Is there not rapture 
in the task?’’ asks Archbishop Ireland. 
“Is there not in it reward for all your 
toil and sacrifice? Admire your work; 
God admires it with you, and God re- 
wards you for the glory given to Him 
by a soul that you have transfigured in- 
to His own image and likeness.”’ 








Answers to Questions 


The Function of the Holy Ghost ~ 


Question: What is exactly the posi- 
tion of the Holy Ghost (the Soul of the 
Mystical Body) in regard to those who 
do not belong to the Church and yet 
happen to be in the state of grace? 
One of the priests participating in our 
discussion suggested that it might be 
correct to say that the Holy Ghost 
dwells in the souls of the members of 
the Church as ‘‘Spiritus Dei et Christi,”’ 
and in the others as “Spiritus Dei 
simpliciter,’”’ leading them through 
actual graces to the Catholic Church; 
and he explained this distinction by 
pointing out the effects of the in- 
dwelling of the Holy Spirit in Catho- 
lics, in baptized non-Catholics, and in 
those who are not baptized. What is 
to be thought of this distinction and 
terminology? 

PRESBYTER PERPLEXUS. 


Answer: It is difficult to decide 
from this brief statement what the 
individual meant to signify by the 
use of this terminology, and the ex- 
planation given is not complete. As 
it stands, however, it seems to imply 
that there is a distinction between the 
operations of the Holy Spirit and those 
of Christ in the souls of those who are 
in the state of sanctifying grace, and 
that in some cases the Holy Spirit acts 
as the Spirit of God, and others he 
acts as the Spirit of God and of Christ. 
If this is the meaning of the words, it 
is incorrect. The three Persons of the 
Blessed Trinity dwell and act in the 
souls of all those in the state of sancti- 
fying grace, and we cannot attribute 
certain activity to the Holy Spirit as 
distinct from that of Christ. The 
Encyclical on the Mystical Body uses 
these words to show the unity of the 


divine operation: “Christ is in us 
through His Spirit, whom He gives to 
us, and through whom He acts within 
us in such a way that all divine ac- 
tivity of the Holy Spirit within our 
souls must be attributed to Christ.” 
And proceeding further quoting from 
St. Paul: “If a man have not the 
Spirit of Christ, he is none of His, but 
if Christ be in you, . . . the spirit liveth 
because of justification.”’ 

Certainly, the Holy Spirit produces 
diverse effects by the operation of 
His grace in the souls of all those with 
whom He dwells, but these different 
effects never suppose a distinction be- 
tween the effects produced by the Holy 
Spirit and those produced by Christ. 


About the Manifestation of 
Conscience 


Question: According to Canon 530, 
§ 1, Religious Superiors are strictly for- 
bidden to induce their subjects in any 
way to manifest their state of con- 
science to them. Would this imply 
that a novice master may do so, when 
he is not the Superior in the novitiate 
house? Was this question ever pre- 
sented to the Pontifical Commission 
for the Authentic Interpretation of the 
Code of Canon Law? 
LECTOR ASSIDUUS. 


Answer: The edition of the year 
1935 of the Decisions of the above- 
mentioned Pontifical Commission con- 
tains no decision on the meaning of 
the word ‘Superior’ as mentioned in 
this Canon. 

In Canon Law the word ‘‘Superior”’ 
has a strict and particular meaning 
when applied to one who holds such 
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an office in ‘a Religious organization, 
and refers to those who govern the 
particular Religious group, whether 
they govern the whole group or one of 
the Religious provinces or an individ- 
ual house. In this sense, the master 
of novices is not a Superior, and, inter- 
preting the words of this Canon 
strictly, the master of novices is not 
directly referred to. 

However, it cannot be doubted that 
it is wrong for the master of novices to 
induce a subject of the Religious group 
to make a manifestation of conscience 
to him personally. In the case of 
laymen, the matter has been decided 
by the Decree Quemadmodum of Leo 
XIII, which forbids lay Superiors to 
induce their subjects to make such a 
manifestation, and the Normz (n. 79) 
extends this prohibition to the master 
of novices, expressly. 

There is no good reason why the 
master of novices, even though he be a 
priest, should strive to induce a novice 
to make a manifestation of conscience 
to him personally. He cannot suppose 
that he is the only one qualified to re- 
ceive such a manifestation; and in 
every Religious group there are ample 
opportunities afforded to the novices 
to open their minds, to a person of their 
own choosing. The whole tenor of 
the new law dealing with these matters 
of conscience as they pertain to Re- 
ligious, is to offer them complete 
freedom of choice in seeking spiritual 
direction, and in so doing gives them 
an opportunity of avoiding all un- 
necessary embarrassment in these deli- 
cate and private matters. 

The very great good which may be 
obtained from the practice of the mani- 
festation of conscience, both for the 
individual Religious and for the com- 
munity of which he is a member, will 
be assured by observing the prescrip- 


tion of the second paragraph of Canon 
530: ‘Subjects are not forbidden to 
manifest, of their own free will, their 
conscience to the Superiors; on the 
contrary, it is proper that they should 
approach their Superiors with filial 
confidence,’ and, if they are priests, 
to manifest their doubts and anxieties 
of conscience also.”” The novice mas- 
ter, then, should be content with ex- 
plaining to his novices the great ad- 
vantages of this practice, and allow 
the individual to choose the person, 
confessor or director, from whom he 
wishes to seek advice and open his 
conscience—providing always, of 
course, for the good order of the Re- 
ligious observance. 


Physician Says It Can’t Be Done 


Question: I referred the first ques- 
tion and answer on page 620 of the 
May HomiLetic to a Catholic physi- 
cian who has wide experience in a 
large hospital. He considers as worth- 
less that method of obtaining semen; 
because the prostate has no semen. 
One method to obtain semen is through 
onanism with a condom. But he 
wonders whether this method is moral. 

SACERDOS JUBILATUS ET AMPLIUS. 


Answer: In the answer above re- 
ferred to, Vermeersch’s Latin expres- 
sion, frictio analis, was used and 
wrongly translated by the term, mas- 
saging the prostate. The confusion 
was caused by my having one thing in 
mind, whereas the physician I con- 
sulted had another thing in mind. 
So, your doctor is correct in saying 
that massaging the prostate would 
yield no semen; but he seems unaware 
that nearby are two seminal vesicles, 
and that the massaging of these would 
give, without venereal pleasure, genu- 
ine semen. This is the way in which 
reputable Catholic doctors get speci- 
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mens of semen to test for infecundity. 
Another method used by doctors, 
and by good Catholic doctors at times, 
is taking a specimen from the wife 
after intercourse. The physician I 
quote is a gynecologist who says this is 
done about an hour after intercourse 
in order to judge whether the sper- 
matozoa are still alive. This prac- 
titioner in gynecology says that at 
times the massaging of the seminal 
vesicles does not yield semen; so, the 
other method of lawfully obtaining it 
has to be used, that of taking specimens 
from the vagina of the wife shortly 
after intercourse. 

I am amazed that the physician 
quoted as objecting doesn’t know 
there is even one lawful method of ob- 
taining semen for testing fecundity or 
infecundity, and that he so much as 
wonders whether the intrinsically 
wrong method of the condom is law- 
ful. 


Another Priest Bothered about 
Baptisms 


Question: About a year and a half 
ago, while baptizing an infant, I 
noticed the head appeared to be 
covered with oil. I asked about this, 
and was advised to baptize again 
conditionally and in the future to wipe 
off the oil beforehand. During the 
next year it occasionally happened 
that babies to be baptized would have 
oil on their heads, but I always made 
use of the method suggested or would 
rub the forehead of the child imme- 
diately after the actual baptism. I 
felt some doubts at times, but, since 
I am inclined to be scrupulous, I tried 
to dismiss the doubts on the ground 
that I had used due care and diligence. 
Later in trying to get the oil from a 
child’s head I had difficulty because 
the skin seemed rough and the cloth 
would stick in the oil. I had real 
doubts about this one baptism; and 
on the next occasion I baptized, I felt 


I perceived oil on the heads of two 
infants, and either because so confused 
or discouraged I made no effort to 
remove the oil. Since then I have 
made efforts to remove the oil where 
present. I would like to know what to 


do with these baptisms. Were they 
valid or doubtful? Should I baptize 
them all conditionally? Should the 


pastor make an announcement to have 
parents cease oiling the head of the 
child to be baptized? 

MULTIPLY BOTHERED. 


Answer: I think if we remember this 
principle laid down by moral theolo- 
gians that much worry will be got rid 
of. The principle is this: that the 
hair is part of the person, and there- 
fore if any part of the hair is touched 
with baptismal water in flowing the 
head is touched, because even St. 
Alphonsus admitted this opinion had 
against it only a slight doubt; and we 
are not bound to act on a slight doubt. 
It could happen, of course, that the 
hair is so oiled as to be covered as ef- 
fectively as if done up in rubber or a 
membrane; but I think that in most 
cases this would be a possibility rather 
than a probability, because if flowing 
water touched even a single hair, it 
could be said in principle that the 
water touched the head and therefore 
liturgically laved it. While I don’t 
blame our correspondent for repeating 
under condition that first baptism, 
I see no real reason to doubt the others 
if he rubbed the forehead clean of oil, 
and then saw some of the water flowing 
on part of it. And there is just as 
much authority for pouring the water 
around the forehead for lawfulness, 
as there is for pouring it over the top 
of the head forward. I would make 
this suggestion: “Always make it a 
point to rub off a good patch of the 
forehead from any adhering oil and 
then make sure that some of the water 
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flows over this cleansed part of the 
forehead.’’ Then your worries will be 
at an end, even if you pour the water 
on the head forwards, instead of around 
the forehead. 

I don’t see that there is anything to 
bother about in those latter baptisms, 
even if you did not rub the oil off the 
head—if there was no oil on the fore- 
head or on other parts of the face, and 
if any water flowed over any part of 
the face or on the smallest part of the 
head. If it did not and you are sure 
of this, then baptize the children pri- 
vately without any repetition of the 
other ceremonies; if you are prudently 
doubtful, baptize conditionally and 
privately. Be directly conscious of 
what you are doing, even if a little 
more time is consumed; then you can 
silence doubting spirits. 


White Men’s Rights or 
White Men’s Wrongs? 


Question: A real estate agent is 
reported to have bought a house in a 
residential district and rented it to a 
Negro family. As usual, there was 
unrest in the neighborhood. As many 
of the home-owners began to vacate 
their property, the real estate agent 
was able to buy these houses at a 
comparatively low price. Was the 
depreciation of the neighborhood a 
direct result of the entrance of the 
Negro family? Did the real estate 
agent violate the rights of the former 
property-owners? 

QUAIRENS. 


Answer: The causes of the sudden 
change were already in existence; and 
sooner or later the thing would have 
happened. The property owners in 
the beginning might have saved them- 
selves by clauses against selling to any 
but white buyers. Even the presence 
of one Negro family need not have 
destroyed the neighborhood, if the 


other property-owners had got together 
and bought out that home or organ- 
ized against selling or renting to any 
buyers except with restricting clauses 
written into the deed. The old clause 
against ever selling liquor on the 
premises disposed was effective. The 
real estate man may have failed against 
charity objectively; but this would not 
be easy to establish. 


Priest Asks Half a Dozen 
Questions 


Questions: (1) In demolishing a 
church, may the materials be used 
again for a secular building? (2) Is 
there a special ceremony for the tear- 
ing down of an old church? (3) Does 
the right to the offering go with the 
pastor’s permission to assist at the 
marriage of a parishioner when the 
bride is married for convenience out- 
side the parish? (4) Have convents 
the right to ask a girl whether she is a 
virgin? Is this any business of theirs? 
Isn’t this asking for more than a mani- 
festation of conscience? Would her 
vows be invalid, if she said she was a 
virgin when she realized she was not? 
(5) When a person kneels to kiss a 
bishop’s ring, does it matter with what 
knee he genuflects? I have been told 
that it is proper to genuflect with the 
left knee when the bishop is not one’s 
own. (6) In the Ritus Servandi of the 
Missal (X, 6), we read: ‘After the 
Communion of the people, the altar 
boy may offer the communicant a 
drink of wine and water and also a 
cloth (to dry his mouth).” May a 
pastor follow this direction without 
further ado? Or must some kind of 
permission be obtained? 

PASTOR IN MIDDLE WEST. 


Answers: (1) The only regulation 
that the Church makes in connection 
with the demolishing of consecrated 
edifices is that they be not turned over 
to sordid uses, although they may be 
put to profane uses whenever there is a 
justifying cause. Accordingly, the 
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materials of even a consecrated church 
after it has been demolished may be 
put to any reasonable use, because the 
consecration is lost once the building 
itself is morally destroyed. 


(2) I have never heard of any 
special ceremony for tearing down a 
disused church. If it were conse- 
crated, the removal of the altar relics 
would destroy the consecration, and 
that would seem to suffice for the 
wrecking of even a consecrated church. 


(3) The offering for a marriage 
which takes place outside the parish of 
either the bride or the groom goes by 
right to the pastor proper. This 
holds even where the pastor of the 
bride gives permission to a non-pastor 
proper of the parties to assist at the 
marriage, out of convenience to the 
parties. The pastor proper should re- 
ceive the offering, and the marrying 
priest an offering too; for the pastor is 
relinquishing a right, and the marrying 
priest is worthy of his hire. The same 
is not true of baptism where it is in- 
convenient to bring the infant to the 
proper parish; then the local pastor 
has the right to baptize, and conse- 
quently the right to the offering. In 
marriage, however, the local pastor 
has that right only in the case of vagi, 
a man and a woman without a home. 


(4) The condition mentioned would 
have to be fulfilled in some of the an- 
cient Orders of women, and apparently 
for validity of the vows. However, 
there is no such condition in modern 
Orders or Religious Institutes of any 
kind, and the asking of the question is 
the height of brazen impertinence. 

(5) I have never heard of anyone 
genuflecting on the left knee, unless he 
had a right wooden leg or was left- 
legged. The truth underlying the 
error is this: a person kissing the ring 


of a bishop not his own does not 
genuflect. However, the general prac- 
tice in this country appears to be 
that one genuflects for all bishops. 
This last practice was discussed in the 
HoMILETIC about a year ago. - 

(6) In itself, the prescription in the 
Missal is indicative of only one thing: 
that when the Missal was approved 
nearly four hundred years ago, there 
was such a practice. However, this 
practice has long since gone out of use, 
and its disuse has all the force of a pro- 
hibition unless there be some localities | 
where the practice has survived. For 
example, a priest tells me that, when 
he was a boy in Bavaria, he saw this 
done on important feast days; and 
only a few went to Communion. The 
permission in all other places has 
ceased to be a directive, and the intro- 
duction of the custom would be equiva- 
lent to introducing a new rite—a thing 
absolutely forbidden by the whole force 
of the Missal itself. Besides being 
forbidden, the introduction of such a 
rite would be a piece of liturgical ex- 
hibitionism—a thing that the Church 
has magnificently succeeded in eradi- 
cating by the rubrics of the Missal it- 
self. 


What Is the Mothers’ Club to Do? 


Question: Our Mothers’ Club not 
long ago gave a banquet for this year’s 
high school graduates, and invited 
those of last year as near graduates. 
The ladies raised most of the money 
by raffling a side of beef stored in a 
locker. Now it turns out that through 
nobody’s fault about one-fourth of the 
chances were not put in the container 
whence the winning number was 
drawn. The chances were three for a 
quarter, and most of the buyers 
bought only three. Now if the money 
is given back, much talk and even hard 
feelings will be caused. The inadvert- 
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ent woman will go down in parish 
history as the one who messed up the 
high school banquet raffle. But has 
she an obligation to restore the amount 
paid in for “dud” chances? Has the 
Club, if she has not? 

PAROCHUS NON RIDENS. 


Answer: The lady was guilty of no 
injustice; nor did she profit by the 
“dud” chance money. Nor did the 
Club in an equivalent way. So there 
is no obligation on anyone’s part to 
restore. Even if that much of the 
raffle money was still unspent, there 
seems no obligation to restore, since 
the money can be considered as con- 
tributed primarily as a gift and only 
secondarily as a chance on the side of 
beef. Since there was no fraud, the 
loss of the chances can be also con- 
strued as an accidental destruction; 
hence, no title to restitution exists. 


What of This Synagogue 
Marriage? 


Question: A Jew gentleman by 
birth but not by practice was married 
in the Jewish rite. He has been di- 
vorced and now wishes to marry a 
Catholic. What I wish to know is 
this: does the provision of the Jewish 
law that a man can give a bill of divorce 
to his wife vitiate the intention of a 
Jew thus contracting, so that the 
Church would construe his marriage 
as null and void? 

YOUNG PASTOR. 


Answer: The Church will not allow 
local authorities to pass on the in- 
validity of any non-Catholic marriage. 
If he becomes a Catholic, he can enjoy 
the privilege of faith. 


Increasing Volume in the 
Preacher’s Voice 


Question: Is there anyone on the 
Homitetic staff who can give some 
practical advice on increasing volume 





in the preacher’s voice. When the 
Public Address system fails, my voice 
doesn’t carry. 


QU:RENS. 


Answer: In this response we take 
for granted that your voice has no 
structural defects. If this is the case, 
all speech authorities will agree that 
your lack of volume is caused by im- 
proper breathing. For instance, Dr. 
Sarett, Professor of Persuasion and 
Professional Speech at Northwestern 
University, says: “In producing a 
good tone, the first need is proper con- 
trol of the breath or stream of air out 
of which the tone is made. A good 
tone can be produced only by a flow 
of air that is steady and sufficient in 
volume. First of all, therefore, a 
speaker must learn how to breathe 
correctly, not merely for purposes of 
public speaking, but for all speaking; 
and this means that he must form the 
habit of good breathing.’’ Exercises 
that will develop proper breathing 
will increase your volume of tone. A 
competent and reputable teacher of 
speech should be of great assistance to 
you in giving you useful exercises and 
seeing that they are performed cor- 
rectly. 

This, then, is the first recommenda- 
tion we make: “‘Consult a competent 
teacher of speech.”” If you find this 
impractical at this time, you may 
have the opportunity of attending 
one of the various Preachers’ Insti- 
tutes that are held for priests during 
the summer months. In the meantime 
you will find the following articles 
most useful and beneficial: ‘‘Vocal 
Culture for the Priest,’’ Hommetic 
AND PASTORAL REVIEW, September, 
1925, and “The Way to Develop 
Pulpit Power,” American Ecclesias- 
tical Review, June, 1933. 
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Titular Feast of a 
Non-Consecrated Church 


Question: The writer is an assistant 
at the Parish Church of St. Leonard of 
Port Maurice. Since this Church is 
neither consecrated nor solemnly 
blessed, has he any obligation to recite 
the Titular Office of St. Leonard on 
the feast day (November 26) and ob- 
serve the octave? If so, is the Office to 
be taken from the Common, with the 
proper oration from the Appendix to 
the Missal 
Which Mass is to be celebrated on the 
feast day, that of St. Sylvester as found 
in the Missal, or that of St. Leonard 
as found in the Appendix “pro ali- 
quibis locis’’? 

SACERDOS. 


Answer: Only churches which are 
consecrated or solemnly blessed are 
entitled to a Titular (S.R.C., nn. 
3752 and 4025). Therefore, since this 
church is neither consecrated nor 
blessed, you would not be obliged to 
celebrate the festal Office or Mass 
of St. Leonard. In accordance with 
Canon 1165, the church should be 
solemnly blessed at least. When this 
is done, you will be obliged to observe 
the feast of St. Leonard as a double of 
the first class with a common octave. 
The Mass and the Office should be 
taken from the Common. There is a 
proper Mass for the feast of St. Leon- 
ard in the Appendix of the Missal, 
but, as can be seen from the Decree of 
July 25, 1920, found in front of the 
Missal, these Masses cannot be used 
without an indult from the Holy See. 


What of a GI Industrial Bonus? 


Question: An ex-GI intends to start 
in business for himself. However, he 
has learned from a personal friend who 


“pro aliquibus locis’’?’ 


works for the company which formerly 
employed him that many GI’s who 
request their pre-war jobs are offered 
a year’s salary instead. It was the in- 
tention of this GI to send in his resig- 
nation so that he could start his own 
business, but when he learned of the 
company’s practice of giving a year’s 
salary, he thought he might just as 
well ask for his old job, declining it if 
it is offered, but hoping to receive the 
cash ($1500) from the company. May 
he request the job in these circum- 
stances? 

CasuIsTta CONFUSUS. 


Answer: There seems to be no rea- 
son why this former soldier may not 
return to his former employers in the 
hope of receiving the money, even 
though it was not his intention to re- 
sume his former occupation. Actually 
he has the right to return to this job 
which he had before he entered the 
service, and the fact that he acquired 
the knowledge of the possible ‘‘bonus’’ 
in store for him, through accidental 
information, in no way affects his 
former relation to his employers. It 
is undoubtedly regarded by the com- 
pany as a good investment to employ 
only those of their former workers who 
fit most aptly into their present plans. 
This decision of the company was of a 
general nature (to offer reémployment 
to some, and to buy off others), and 
they certainly foresaw the possibility 
that just such a case as the present 
might arise. The fact that the plan 
of the company in the matter of re- 
employment came to the knowledge of 
the former employees does not affect 
their right to their former position. 
In a sense, the company has decided to 
give a bonus to those who are willing 
to relinquish their jobs. 

JoserH P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 

















Homiletic Part 


Gomilies on the Liturgy of the Sundays and Feasts 


By Joun C. SeEtner, S.S., S.T.D. 
First Sunday of Advent 
Our Need of God 


SYNOPSIS: 
Introduction: These are the days of 

hope. 
Main Thought: Grace is abundant 
in these days for the alert. 

(1) Introit: We must depend upon God. 

(2) Collect: Hope of pardon is in that 
dependence. 

(3) Epistle: We are in the dark without 
God. 


(4) Alleluia: Salvation is from God. 

(5) Gospel: The Final Judgment will 
destroy those who depended on self. 

(6) Communion: We depend on God for 
our supernatural life. 


DEAR BRETHREN: 


The sullen clouds that gather in the 
early days of December are to be the 
background of a glorious light; they 
will emphasize it and make its focus 
unmistakable. We have moved into 
the season of Advent, and while the 
Gloria in excelsis is for the moment 
hushed, an alleluia from the smothered 
joy of expectation will, now and then, 
be heard from the heart of the Church. 
Advent is not like Lent, though both 
are seasons of expiation and repent- 
ance, for in Advent we make our hearts 
ready for the coming of a great light; 
in Lent we make reparation for hav- 
ing been blind to the light that was 
given us. 
tense hope, not only because they rep- 
resent the groanings and the longings of 


So, these are days of in-_ 


the prophets, but because they can be 
for us days of preparing a general re- 
newal of spirit by coéperating with the 
grace which Christ brought with His 
blessed coming. 


Dependence upon God 


This morning the priest begins the 
Mass—at the Introit—by reciting a 
few verses from Psalm xxiv. “I have 
lifted up my soul to Thee,” he says, 
“and I have trusted in Thee: let me 
not be put to shame.” All around us 
people are wondering if we shall have 
the confidence and perseverance to 
keep on hoping. ‘Where is your God 
now!”’ they cry, as they see the injus- 
tices of men, the triumph of lies, the 
greed and the savage hates that have 
been spawned in war. ‘Let not my 
enemies laugh at me,” we pray; ‘“‘and 
let no one who hopes in Thee be con- 
founded.”” On the contrary, we will 
confound all those who scoff if they 
will follow us on the little road that 
leads out of noisy Bethlehem to the 
quiet hillside where our Salvation will 
come. It is there we will center our 
hope, and it is there we shall learn 
that our triumph is not of time but of 
eternity. ‘Lord, make me know Thy 
ways; and teach me Thy paths!’ 
When we see the way Our Lord was 
born and lived, how can we ever de- 
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pend upon ourselves for the knowledge 
of His will? Those who have depended 
on self can know neither truth nor 
love, for these things are of God. 


Hope of Pardon 


The oration, the prayer which the 
priest says in our name, makes us put 


* our whole trust in God. When we 


failed in that, we sinned; and now we 
need a Liberator. And so our prayer at 
Mass begs God to show forth His power 
and come; and, once we are delivered 
from the dangers to which our sins 
have exposed us, we may merit to be 
saved by a Redeemer. Our part is 
simply to be sorry for our wilfulness, 
our forgetfulness, and the absurd 
vanity which made us rely on our- 
selves. The spirit of repentance must 
be very pleasing to God; it is a kind of 
worship in itself. Certainly, it is a 
complete submission of will to the 
direction of God, and where can we 
end up if God does not lead us to 
safety? 


The Night Is Gone 


There is a blindness in those who do 
not hope in God; it is a kind of night- 
mare, too. They see all sorts of 
shadows and terrifying things, and 
they stumble along trying to avoid the 
terrors of poverty and sickness and 
old age and social inequality and a 
host of other evils which would all dis- 
appear in the light of Christ’s revela- 
tion, if only they would pray for the 
light. It is all like an unhealthy sleep. 
And that is what St. Paul means in the 
Epistle to the Romans when he tells 
us that this is the hour to arise from 
sleep and look for salvation. Only the 
blind will think it is night; really it is 
broad daylight, and why do we not 
cast off the works of darkness? You 


know what they are: rioting, drunken- 
ness, impurity, strife and quarrelling. 
Most of our sins are attempts to es- 
cape from shadows that loom up in 
the dark; we try to forget our miser- 
ies in drink and boisterous enjoy- 
ments, for we know of no evil greater 
than sorrow or monotony. Yet, in the 
light of Christ’s revelation, we were 
told to abide the sorrow for the time 
being and it will be turned into joy. 
We fight a losing battle against the 
pleasures of the flesh, because we know 
nothing of the delights of the spirit 
and the joy of self-control; yet, in the 
daylight of Christ’s teaching, we know 
that the clean of heart will see God. 
We rise up in wrath and settle ac- 
counts with unjust neighbors, because 
we have been blind to the truth that 
the meek shall possess the land. All of 
Christ’s teaching is light, but we are 
blind if we refuse to apply it or if we 
think it is not practical. Who can 
help us but the Holy Spirit of God? 
And where else are we to put our hope 
except in Jesus Christ? Put ye on the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and walk as in the 
day. 


Come and Save Us 


The alleluia-verse, which follows the 
Epistle, gives us the keynote of the 
whole Advent symphony. “Show us, 
O Lord, Thy mercy, and grant us Thy 
salvation.’”’ What chance have we to 
save ourselves? If we depend on our- 
selves, what can we know or what can 
we learn? Look at people around you 
on this earth! Can they do anything 
to save themselves? Can they even de- 
vise the way of peace? Have they a 
formula for good order? Only grace 
and the light of the Holy Spirit can 
guide them, but they will not ask. 
Thank God, we have at least enough 
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enlightenment to ask: ‘“‘Come, O Lord, 
and save us!’’ The groping of men be- 
fore the coming of Christ is still the 
fate of those who will not receive Him 
or seek Him. He is not invoked at the 
councils of peace; in human astuteness 
and matching of wits is placed the only 
hope of victory; pride and deceit are 
the foundations of a covenant. Only 
the Incarnate Christ can save us! 


The Warning of the Gospel 


In the same spirit of expectation, 
we look for another coming of Christ. 
Next time, it will be in judgment; it 
will vindicate the Holy Spirit and con- 
vict the world of sin. We are saved if 
we are with God in that ordeal. How 
fervently we shall wish to be on the 
side of the elect when the day of reck- 
oning comes; how absurd will be the 
judgments of men in that day! It 
will take a great and universal judg- 
ment to prove that Christ is God, that 
He taught the way of truth, that men 
had ample chance to seek Him, to long 
for Him and to follow Him, but did not. 
We shall know in that day what was 
meant by the powers of heaven and 
the majesty of the Son of God, finally 
triumphant over evil and death. The 
warning given in the Gospel can be 
heeded by each of us now; that is why 
it was given. But it means accepting 
the whole Gospel of Christ; it means 
believing Him and acting as if we be- 
lieved Him. That is the way to sal- 


vation and there is no other. For the 
practical understanding of what Christ 
wants us to do, we have to seek the 
light of the Holy Spirit. Dependence 
upon ourselves is fatal; we have to 
learn things beyond our nature, and 
only the Spirit of God, who was sent by 
Our Lord, can teach us. Then, when 
the day of settlement comes, we shall 
see vindicated all the truths taught by 
Jesus, and we shall fully realize that 
our salvation was dependent upon our 
accepting Him as God Incarnate, as our 
Redeemer and our Mediator. 


New Life for Us 


“The Lord will give goodness,” 
we read in the Communion, “and our 
earth shall yield her fruit.’”” That is 
more than a hint. The Incarnation of 
the Son of God will make us over; we 
shall become partakers of the divine 
nature; we shall be able to believe 
and to do things that no human being 
could believe and do of himself. That 
is why we have these four weeks of 
blessed expectation; each year we 
have to prepare our souls for the Fruit 
that our earth will yield; each year we 
have to hope for mercy and “‘anticipate 
the coming solemnities of our Redemp- 
tion by befitting honors.”’ Our co- 
operation with Christ is in proportion 
to our preparation for Him; and in 
that preparation, we make ready for a 
new life—just as new a life as the glori- 
ous mystery of the Incarnation can 
make possible. 


Feast of the Immaculate Conception 
Thou Art All-Fair 


SYNOPSIS: 
Introduction: Rejoice with our 
Queen. 
(1) Introit: She speaks. 


(2) Collect: Mary, God’s Paradise. 


(3) Lesson: Mary, an eternal design. 

(4) Gospel: Hail, full of grace! 

(5) Communion: Glorious things are said 
about her. 
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BELOVED BRETHREN: 


Fortunately, this year, the great 
triumph of Our Lady, known as her 
Immaculate Conception, is celebrated 
on Sunday. We put away for the 
time the somber spirit of Advent and 
rejoice with our Queen and. our Mother 
that at least she, of all the human 
beings who have ever lived on earth, 
was a delight in the eye of her Creator, 
was free from the burden of sin, and 
from the first instant of her existence 
was clothed in the radiant beauty of 
divine grace. 


Glories of Grace 


She seems to speak herself in the 
Introit of the Mass. “I will rejoice in 
the Lord,” she says, “and my soul 
shall be joyful in my God.” Can you 
imagine a greater joy than being pleas- 
ing to God? Or a greater misery than 
being His enemy? Perhaps if we 
would keep our minds on this aspect 
of grace, we would really detest sin. 
But there is something so positive 
about Our Lady’s sanctity. The In- 
troit continues: ‘“‘He hath clothed 
me with the garments of salvation, and 
with the robe of justice He hath cov- 
ered me, as a bride adorned with her 
jewels.”’ No wonder we often speak 
about grace as a robe; or of being 
clothed with virtues, or the garment of 
justice, or innocence. We might 
easily join with the Blessed Virgin 
this morning in her song of thanks; on 
our part, we are grateful to God that 
she was born and lived. It gives us 
new courage; human nature is not so 
bad after all—especially when it is 
clothed with divine grace. 


Mary, the Paradise of the Incarnation 


The Collect speaks of the Immacu- 
late Conception as the means of pre- 


paring a fitting dwelling place for the 
Son of God. There is so much in that 
idea. Of course, we must understand 
it correctly: it does not mean that 
the Blessed Virgin was not the child of 
two human parents, as a few Prot- 
estants understand the doctrine; nor 
does it have anything to do with the 
Virgin birth, which a great many Prot- 
estants and some Catholics think. 
But the fact that Mary was born of the 
descendants of Adam and Eve made 
the Immaculate Conception most fit- 
ting; otherwise, she would have been 
the sinful mother of the Eternal 
Word—a _ shocking combination of 
ideas! By the privilege of the Im- 
maculate Conception, Mary was pre- 
served from original sin from the first 
moment of her existence; and that 
was a miracle of grace, for it broke 
the heritage of sin and gave her an ex- 
emption which was possible only by a 
special act of God’s almighty power and 
the redeeming grace of Jesus Christ, 
even before He came into this world. 
A great preacher of the last century 
calls her the Paradise of the Incar- 
nation. Only if she were never under 
the dominion of Satan could she be a 
fitting dwelling place for the Son of 
God; and being free, her soul is a 
Paradise where Jesus could dwell with- 
out repugnance. The same preacher, 
Father Monsabré, O.P., develops mag- 
nificently that idea of fitness. How 
unthinkable it would be if, after her 
assumption into heaven, the angels 
could turn to the Son of God and say 
to Him: 


“Why do you make her our 
Queen! Let her be Queen over sinful 
men, for she, like all the rest of 
them, was—at least for a moment— 
in sin. We have always been pure 
spirits, and never for an instant 
have we been out of favor with God! 
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How can you, O Son of God, bring 
her into heaven and place her above 
us!” 


Christ had to spare Himself this 
supreme humiliation; He had to be 
able to say to her: 

“Thou art all fair, O beloved 
Mother, and original stain is not 
in thee; thy raiment is white as snow, 
and thy face bright as the sun; 
thou art the glory of Jerusalem, 
the joy of Israel and the honor of thy 
people.” 


How fitting, indeed, is the Im- 
maculate Conception of the Mother of 
God! The doctrine is well contained in 
the Collect: it was through the antici- 
pated merits of Our Lord, the effects 
of the coming Redemption, that Our 
Lady was preserved unsullied by sin. 
If the Redemption could bring about so 
great a miracle for one human being, 
then we, her children by adoption, have 
much to hope for, much to be glad 
about; and so we beg in the prayer 
that God will draw us to Himself after 
purifying our hearts. In the creation 
of all the billions of human beings, 
there had to be one triumph: that 
triumph was Mary! 


The Eternal Design 


The Lesson gives some indication of 
Our Lord’s longing for the glory of His 
Mother’s Immaculate Conception. He 
had thought of it, as it were, from all 
eternity. Mary—the bride of the 
Holy Spirit—was in His mind long be- 
fore the beginning, ‘“‘before He made 
anything.”’ He looked forward with 
delight to His masterpiece. When He 
prepared the heavens, she was there; 
when He enclosed the depths and es- 
tablished the sky and poised the foun- 
tains of waters; when He compassed 
the sea with its bounds and balanced 
the foundations of the earth, she was 


in His mind. She was to be a part 
of the coming Redemption; and so the 
Lesson ends like this: ‘‘He that shall 
find me shall find life and shall have 
salvation from the Lord.’’ She is Para- 
dise restored; she is the Holy Spirit's 
new creation, and yet she remains one 
of us! 


The Simple Fulfillment 


It is always an interesting study to 
see how the designs of God work out. 
A constant rule is that they develop 
in their own order and not by the com- 
plications and plans that men use to 
arrive at theirends. A further note is 
simplicity. And so the Gospel gives 
us a picture of a Virgin-child in the 
city of Nazareth, espoused to a certain 
Joseph of the House of David. An 
angel comes suddenly and reverently 
salutes her, praises her. And in what 
particular would an angel praise a 
lowly being on this earth? ‘Hail, full 
of grace!’ And for that reason, 
“blessed art thou amongst women.” 
The little place called Nazareth went 
about its chores that day and knew 
nothing of the glory in its midst; just 
as Bethlehem, not long after, received 
its transients for the enrolling, and 
knew not that Mary, Virgin-bride of 
Joseph, was giving the world its 
Saviour. The things that make us 
blessed before God are not the things 
that make ts blessed in the world; and 
the things for which the world will 
salute us and praise us, will nearly 
always condemn us before God. And 
now, if Mary is full of grace, she is per- 
fectly pleasing to God; and to be full of 
grace at this moment, she must have 
delighted her God from the: beginning, 
for He could take little pleasure in 
fickle holiness; she must have been 
withdrawn from the world and in con- 
stant communion with Him—and so 
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she is full of grace. This is one of the 
great glories of Mary, granted her in 
anticipation of the divine motherhood. 
Behold Thy Mother, full of grace, 
immaculate! 


Glorious Things Are Said of Her 


The Communion of the Mass is an 
outburst of praise to our Immaculate 
Mother: ‘Glorious things are said of 
thee, O Mary, for He who is mighty 
hath done great things unto thee.”’ It 
makes you think of the Magnificat, the 
song that Mary sang after the An- 
nunciation. And when you think of 
the Magnificat in connection with the 
Immaculate Conception, it takes on a 
special meaning. God has regarded 
the humility of His handmaid, and all 
generations shall call her blessed! 
“Glorious things are said of thee, O 
Mary.” The more sinless one is, the 
more humble one becomes, and God 
can do great things for the humble. 
He can show the might of His arm and 
scatter those who are proud of heart 
and put down the mighty from their 
seat. If they are helpless before the in- 
finite power of God, why should they 
be vain or proud? And the rich are 
poor indeed without grace. What little 
effect poverty would have on a soul 


resplendent with God’s grace! He fills 
the hungry with good things and sends 
the rich away empty. The moths can 
consume this world’s riches, and the 
worms of remorse will eat the heart of 
the proud, and time will wipe their 
names from the memory of men; but 
generations shall praise the humble, 
and the poor shall be filled with good 
things. 

The Mass to-day, my brethren, 
brings the special beauty of Our Lady 
into focus. It can inspire us with de- 
light and with hope; it can make us 
realize our own weakness, but also the 
glory to which we are called, if we 
learn something of Mary’s humility, 
her dependence on God, and her love 
of grace. In your imagination, this 
morning, go up beyond the Thrones 
and the Powers and the Dominations; 
up beyond the Cherubim and even 
the Seraphim who stand near the 
Throne of the Most High, and there 
you will see the Immaculate Virgin 
Mother of God in all her radiant glory, 
the Mirror of Justice and the Queen of 
Angels and Men, but above all, a 
Mother who at this moment begs God 
“to heal the wounds inflicted upon us 
by that sin, from which, in a marvel- 
lous way, Thy lowly handmaid alone 
of all mankind was preserved.”’ 


Third Sunday of Advent 
Religious Joy 


SYNOPSIS: 
Introduction: The Introit gives us 
our lesson for the day. 


(1) Collect: Disperse the darkness of our 


minds. 

(2) Gospel: The straight way is_ the 
easiest. 

(3) Communion: Take courage. 


Rejoice! 
St. Paul is the author of the words 


that are used in the Introit of the 
Mass this morning. We may be get- 
ting gloomy during these pensive 
days of Advent; but extremes will 
never do! Therefore, if you are at 
peace with God, rejoice! And then the 
Introit goes on with these words: 
“Let your modesty be known to all 
men; for the Lord is nigh.”” One trans- 
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lator thinks the word modesty might 
better be rendered as courtesy; other 
translators use the word forbearance. 
Usually people who have real interior 
peace, who really rejoice, have modesty 
and courtesy and forbearance. They 
are not overly concerned with the 
trifles of time, and so, as the Introit 
continues, they would have little anxi- 
ety. A calm attitude is a fairly good 
indication of interior peace; sometimes 
it helps create it. Of course, we could 
not mean the sullen calm that comes 
over a gloomy heart. Anyhow, St. 
Paul’s words are the first thing we hear 
this morning: ‘Rejoice, for the Lord 
is nigh.”” The mere thought of Our 
Lord’s coming should give us peace, 
take away our cares, bring out the 
gentlest part of nature and transform 
us into ‘courteous’ Christians. In 
the Epistle, the same passage of St. 
Paul’s Letter to the Philippians from 
which the Introit is taken, there is a 
fervent wish for us from the Apostle: 
““May the peace of God, which sur- 
passes all understanding, keep your 
hearts and minds in Christ Jesus our 
Lord!’ How we could rejoice with 
the peace of God in our hearts! And 
it is that peace which Our Lord will 
bring to Bethlehem. 


Away with Darkness! 


The prayer which follows the In- 
troit brings us back to the First Sun- 
day of Advent. We were told then to 
put off the works of darkness because 
the night is gone. And now we beg 
God to “disperse the darkness of our 
minds by the grace of the Incarnation.” 
Without the action of the Holy Spirit, 
the Spirit of Light, who brought about 
the Incarnation, we would still be 
in darkness. You must have some 
idea, my brethren, what the word dark- 
ness means; it means that we are 


groping, bewildered, unable to decide 
what to do, thoroughly mixed-up. 
That is the way most men were before 
Christ came. They were never sure 
where to seek for God, though there 
were sufficient indications; the pagans 
practised virtues at times, but in their 
darkness they never realized that 
goodness was godlike; sometimes they 
were degraded and acted like animals, 
all because of the darkness of their 
minds. You see people to-day living 
in darkness, in spite of all the oppor- 
tunities to be enlightened; out of the 
darkness of men’s minds come hate and 
injustice and impurity and blasphemy 
and war and ruin. They have not 
sought the Light which enlightens 
every man coming into the world, and 
the worst thing about it is that many 
of them are content to remain in dark- 
ness; they love it. It is by the grace of 
Our Lord’s coming that the gloom is 
dispersed. And then when we accept 
His whole Gospel through the grace 
and help of the Holy Spirit, the dark- 
ness is dispelled, order comes into our 
lives, and we walk as in the day. We 
ought to be especially fervent this 
morning in praying for light. The 
world needs it, and you know how 
badly. We need it, and we need it to 
realize how much we need it. 


Make Straight the Way 


St. John the Baptist was the last of 
the prophets; greater than a prophet, 
and yet he looked upon himself as a 
mere echo, a voice crying in the desert 
The Church wants us to think about 
St. John during Advent because he 
prepared the way for Christ, and we 
too need help from time to time in our 
search for divine grace and love which 
came with the Incarnation. Only 
those who imitate the humility of St. 
John can truly profit by Our Lord’s 
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coming. The proud man knows Him 
not; the ambitious man is too busy 
to bother with Him; the lover of pleas- 
ure is satisfied without Him, or thinks 
he is. So, the priests and the Levites in 
Jerusalem thought they would put 
John through a sort of examination; 
and they came back from the desert 
with what they probably considered 
very little information: ““Make 
straight the way of the Lord.’”’ That 
was the cry of the Voice in the desert, 
who was not the Christ, who was not 
Elias, who was not the prophet. And 
they were told there was One amongst 
them whom they knew not. They 
would not have enough humility to 
seek for Him among the lowly, so 
there was little chance of their ever 
knowing Him. If John the Baptist, 
who had led a sinless life, was not 
worthy to untie the shoe of Him who 
was to come, how in the world would 
the Pharisees and their messengers 
ever come to realize that Christ was 
in their midst! Their hearts were not 
ready for Him; there was too much 
pride there; they were too well satis- 
fied with themselves; they were not 
sure they needed salvation. If the 
Messiah meant anything to them at 
all, it was only. to liberate them from 
the Romans and establish them in a 
world-wide kingdom in which they 
would be dictators. They were going 
in the opposite direction and blocking 
the way of those who were seeking 
salvation. The presence of John 
preaching penance and repentance 
was a nuisance; penance was for 
others, but they thought they had 
nothing to repent of. So, they had 
the grace to ask John who he was and 
what he represented, but they went 
home as blind as they went out. 

Last Sunday, when we celebrated 
the Immaculate Conception, we had 


no opportunity to study the Gospel. 
But in that Gospel, Our Lord turned 
the tables on the Jewish messengers: 
and asked a few questions, if not 
directly from them, at least in their 
presence: ‘“‘What did you go out to 
the desert for? To see a reed blowing 
in the wind? Or a man dressed in fine 
clothes? Ora prophet?’ And then He 
as much as told them: ‘You missed 
the whole purpose of your trip; you 
saw the one who was sent like an 
angel to prepare the way for Me, 
and you didn’t recognize him.” Of 
course, the ones who asked Our Lord 
about Himself were not the same as 
those who went out to the desert 
from the priests and levites; the 
former were messengers of John. But 
Our Lord undoubtedly brought out 
the answer to emphasize the blind- 
ness of the Jews; and in His answer— 
if they had only listened—there was 
another chance to come to Him. But 
they understood none of these things 
and received Him not. Light comes 
only to the humble—and, for that 
matter, joy too. 


Fear Not! 


If you are oppressed by fears and 
worries, there is much comfort for 
you in the words of the Communion: 
“Say to the faint-hearted: ‘Take 
courage, fear not; behold our God 
will come and will save us.’ ’’ Through- 
out most of the Mass to-day there is 
something to rejoice about. Monot- 
ony and care produce a terrible 
state of gloom; we look for a change, 
for something interesting. Those who 
are habitually sad are usually lacking 
in courage; we say they are discour- 
aged; sometimes they think they 
have nothing to live for; they want to 
run away—cowardice overtakes them. 
Those people developed that spirit 
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because they formerly depended on 
themselves; now they have come to 
the conclusion that of themselves 
they can do nothing. But the trouble 
is they stop there. And so, of course 
they are discouraged, beaten, faint- 
hearted, and that becomes a state of 
mind with them. The slightest bur- 
dens become intolerable; they are en- 
tirely out of humor with living at all. 
They forget that, while they can do 
nothing of themselves, they can “do 
all things in Him who strengthens 
them.”’ And that is what Christ came 
for—to save and to strengthen. Take 
courage and fear not; salvation is not 
of ourselves, but of Him who comes: 
our God will come and save us. Once 
we have learned the secret of depend- 
ing on God and not on ourselves, 
things that were difficult become easy; 
things that were complex become 


simple; things that were repugnant 
become pleasant; things that formerly 
chilled the heart now warm it. 
Strength and vitality return, and 
with them joy; fears vanish. The 
mountains and the hills are made 
level, the crooked becomes straight, 
and the rough ways plain. This is the 
beginning of salvation; and it comes 
from a spirit of humility, of dependence 
on God, and a willingness to seek His 
will before our own. 

Rejoice, therefore, in your religion 
and the light that has come to you 
through the faith you have received. 
Have no patience with self-sympathy 
and gloominess, for they never lead us 
to salvation; and, above all, remem- 
ber that he who depends on God will 
never grope through the dark or feel 
the acute paralysis of failure. Rejoice, 
again I say, rejoice! 


Fourth Sunday of Advent 


Come and Save Us 


SYNOPSIS: 
Introduction: The Introit begs for God. 
(1) Collect: Strength from on high. 
(2) Epistle: The Final Coming. 
(3) Alleluia: Tarry not, O Lord. 
(4) Gospel: Where God is found. 
(5) Offertory: The coming of Christ 
through Mary. 
(6) Communion: A Virgin shall conceive. 


The Prophets 


Through the ages before Christ, the 
prophets begged for the Messiah. 
They moved about in a world that 
needed leadership and salvation. One 
of them prayed in his exasperation: 
“O that Thou wouldst rend the heav- 
ens, and wouldst come down!’’ Those 
were gloomy times. But to-day, the 
last Sunday before Christmas, the 
Church uses a very gentle text for the 


Introit: ‘‘Drop down dew, ye heavens, 
from above, and let the clouds rain the 
Just; let the earth be opened and bud 
forth a Saviour.” The idea of dew 
from the heavens comes from a dra- 
matic incident in the Book of Judges. 
Gedeon, one of the leaders of Israel, 
said to God: “If Thou wilt save Israel 
by my hand, as Thou hast said, I will 
put this fleece of wool on the floor: 
if there be dew on the fleece only, and 
it be dry on all the ground beside, I 
shall know that by my hand Thou 
wilt deliver Israel.” In the morning 
there was so much dew on the fleece 
that Gedeon could wring it out in a ves- 
sel; yet, the earth all about it was dry. 
Isaias, the greatest of the prophets, 
remembered those days and called 
again for the sign that salvation was 
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coming. The day which commemo- 
rates our deliverance is nearly here; 
the Dew of Heaven will fall on the 
little manger of Bethlehem; and as 
the Lord promised Jesse, the father 
of David, a Rod will come forth from 
the stem of Jesse and a Branch shall 
grow from his roots, so now the earth 
will open and bud forth a Saviour. 


Help Us with Thy Strength! 


The Church becomes more and more 
insistent these days in her prayer for 
God to show forth His strength. 
There seems to be a terrific struggle 
against the powers of evil which only 
almighty power can vanquish. “Help 
us with Thy sovereign strength, O 
Lord, so that Thy indulgent mercy 
may hasten what our sins delay.” 
Is it not strange that willful sin can 
seem to thwart the very design of 
God! But we are free, and if we do not 
choose God freely, He will not force us. 
We have to pray almost against our- 
selves. Sin must not keep us from 
Bethlehem, or blind us to the light 
that comes from the crib. ‘Show forth 
Thy power, O Lord, and come!” 


The Next Coming 

We must not forget that Advent 
keeps before us the two comings of 
Christ: the one in Bethehem under 
the silent stars, and the other in 
judgment under the blazing light of 
the final scrutiny. St. Paul reminds 
the Corinthians of that day in his 
Epistle this morning. In the light of 
that judgment, all the hidden things will 
come out of the darkness and the 
secret counsels of hearts will be re- 
vealed. He warns the Corinthians 
not to judge, but to leave judgment to 
the Lord. The things that will come 
into the open on that day will be the 
malicious twisting of the teaching of 


Christ, the hypocritical pretensions of 
religious fervor, the abuse of the grace 
of the Holy Spirit, the refusals to ac- 
cept the help He offered, the outright 
denials of Christ. If men had some 
idea of their responsibility, the world 
would be restored to good order. The 
second coming of Christ will bring 
forth those who have refused salva- 
tion themselves and blocked the way 
of salvation for others; the leaders of 
men who have denied Christ and His 
truth, who have gone into solemn 
councils to determine the fate of mil- 
lions without permitting Christ or His 
saving doctrine to mold their attitudes 
and their deliberations; the deceivers 
and the unbelievers and the scoffers— 
all of them will appear at the second 
coming and the cause of Christ and 
His Holy Spirit will be forever vindi- 
cated. But, for the present, there is a 
strong attraction and power in the little 
Hands that reach out to men from the 
crib, and it is there that we put our 
hope for a merciful judgment on the 
day of reckoning, when the same 
blessed Hands shall wipe away all 
tears from the eyes of the just, and the 
mourners shall be comforted, and the 
persecuted shall be delivered and the 
meek shall possess the land. 


Tarry Not, O Lord! 


The verses which follow the Epistle 
are typical of -the spirit of Advent. 
It seems that after an initial effort 
on our part God comes nigh to all of us; 
but we have to call upon him; that 
is the symbol of our freedom; that 
is the way we.seek Him. ‘The Lord 
is nigh unto all that call upon Him, 
to all that call upon Him in truth.” 
Then the Church begs Him to come 
and bring forgiveness with Him. She 
expresses her yearning in the quaint 
words: “Do not delay.”” God has 
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His appointed time, and we cannot, 
strictly speaking, consider the begin- 
ning of our redemption delayed. But 
there is a plaintive and childlike 
reaching out for Him in the expres- 
sion: “Do not delay.”” And there is 
gladness in the thought that He will 
not delay, once we have called upon 
Him in truth. St. Paul says He is 
not far from any one of us; but we 
must seek Him, if happily we may find 
Him. It is the one, fundamental act 
of worship on the part of free men to 
look for God. 


Where Is God? 


Again on the Fourth Sunday of Ad- 
vent the voice of John the Precursor is 
heard across the desert wastes: ‘‘Pre- 
pare the way of the Lord, make His 
paths straight!’ How strange it is 
that those who would seek their God 
should get directions from a voice in 
the desert! The reason seems to be 
that the desert is symbolic of penance 
and humility, the virtues which estab- 
lish the Kingdom of God in our souls. 
“He came into all the country about 
the Jordan, preaching the baptism of 
penance for the remission of sins.” 
Again, it seems to indicate that we 
will find God where we least expect to 
look for the Infinite: among the 
lowly, the humble-hearted, among 
those who Jove without question, the 
sincere, the unaffected; where there 
are no high mountains of self-esteem, 
or valleys of despair, or crooked ways 
of deceit, or rough ways of unkindness. 
In reality, that is where we should 
expect to find God, but we are so used 
to the ways of the world, its self- 
advertising, its dread of failure, its 
false diplomacy—almost a redundancy 
—and its heartlessness, that we have 
come to look for the mighty where this 
spirit is most pronounced. Perhaps we 


doubt with the untrained Nathanael: 
“Can anything of good come from 
Nazareth?” Philip’s answer should 
settle the doubt: ‘Come and see.” 
As soon as we remember that God’s 
ways must be different from ours, and 
submit ourselves to Him without ques- 
tion, we have really found Him. 


Ave Maria! 


At the Offertory this morning we 
recite the familiar Ave Maria. How 
pleasant it sounds on our ears as we 
approach the Holy Night. “Hail, full 
of grace, the Lord is with thee, blessed 
art thou amongst women, and blessed 
is the Fruit of thy womb.” If we are 
seeking God, we shall find Him Christ- 
mas night in Mary’s lap. ‘The Lord 
is with thee. Blessed is the Fruit of 
thy womb.” Something good came 
out of Nazareth: first the Virgin 
Mother and later her Divine Child. 
When we are told to prepare the way 
of the Lord, we must remember it is not 
our way. 


Isaias Speaks Again 


The Incarnation of Our Lord is full 
of sacred mystery: God has little use 
for our system of cause and effects. 
Isaias saw that far off in the hazy past. 

“‘Behold,”’ he said, ‘‘ a Virgin shall 
conceive, and bring forth a Son; and 
His name shall be called Emmanuel.” 
There will be little delay now. That 
lovely Virgin is on her way to Bethle- 
hem; she leans confidently on Joseph’s 
brave arm; perhaps she knows nothing 
of the way she will be rejected, but she 
carries her God to a world that needs 
redemption. ‘‘Sound the trumpet in 
Sion, for the day of the Lord is at 
hand; behold the Desired of Nations 
shall come, and the house of the Lord 
shall be filled with glory: prepare 
ye the way of the Lord.” 
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Christmas Day 
Emmanuel 
SYNOPSIS: _ _ reaches of the earth! Some, indeed, 
Introduction: The Voice of God im do not understand its full significance, 
a but they know it is the night of sal 
(1) Collect: The Church's Christmas wish, PUt they Know 1U is the night of salva- 
(2) Gospel: God is with us. tion; why, then, do they devise vain 


(3) Offertory: Rejoice, ye Heavens. 


Thou Art My Son 


The inner life of God is nearly un- 
folded before us this night. The child 
that lies in the little crib is the Son of 
the Most High, and He comes into 
this world by the power of the Holy 
Ghost. The Eternal Father looks 
upon this new-born Babe, and with 
infinite complacence He says: ‘“‘Thou 
art My Son; this day have I begotten 
Thee.’’ The world’s Redeemer is here, 
and oh, the solemn quiet that sur- 
rounds His arrival! Where is man- 
kind? Surely, men should have known 
of this blessed night. “‘Why have the 
gentiles raged and the people devised 
vain things?’ Such is the complaint 
in the Introit of the First Mass of 
Christmas. If they seek for joy away 
from this manger, they seek in vain; 
if they look for peace in the inn of 
Bethlehem, it is not there; our delight 
and our salvation lie out on the hill- 
side in a cave where Mary and Joseph 
look at each other in ecstasy. 


A Christmas Greeting 


“O God, who hast made this holy 
night resplendent with the brightness 
of the true Light, grant that, having 
known the mystery of this Light on 
earth, we may rejoice in its gladness in 
heaven.” This is the Church’s Christ- 
mas wish for us, and may God hear her 
prayer as you kneel around the altar 
on this Blessed Feast! The glory of 
this night is reflected in the farthest 


things? Why do they seek for knowl- 
edge, when Eternal Truth is here be- 
fore them? Why do they search for 
love when the Infinite Love of God 
breaks through the heavens and comes 
to dwell with them? “The grace of 
God our Saviour hath appeared to all 
men,” says St. Paul in the Epistle of 
Midnight Mass. “Put aside ungodli- 
ness,” he says. This is the night of 
God; forsake worldly desires, for the 
Desired of Nations is here. The 
Epistle advises us to live soberly and 
justly in this world, and look for the 
blessed hope and the coming of the 
glory of the greatGod. Come out from 
Bethlehem, then, and leave the rev- 
ellers to their unbelief; come from the 
hillsides with the shepherds, and be 
ready for lowly adoration around the 
manger. Here, bound in swaddling 
cloths is the Saviour, Jesus Christ, ‘‘who 
gave Himself for us that He might 
redeem us from all ifiquity.” 


The Christmas Story 


Do ycu know, my brethren, of a 
more touching Gospel than the one we 
read at this Mass? The stupendous 
mystery of the Incarnation is told as 
one of the shepherds might have told it. 
The powerful truth is given out with- 
out dramatic embellishment, and yet 
there is a majesty in the story that 
has captivated the hearts of men ever 
since it was first told. Here are the 
blessed words which bring the ac- 
count to its climax: ‘‘And she brought 
forth Her first-born Son, and wrapped 
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Him up in swaddling clothes, and laid 
Him in a manger, because there was no 
room for them in the inn.” 


Human Hearts at Christmas 


A few hours before, Joseph went 
through the streets of Bethlehem with 
a drawn face and ananxious, searching 
look. With him is a queenly maiden, 
full of reserve and dignity—and grace. 
Perhaps they knock at the door of an 
inn but no one answers, for there is 
raucous laughter within and boister- 
ous merry-making. It is useless to 
knock any longer. They try another 
place, and perhaps this time the 
knock is answered; but the door is 
slammed quickly, for they have the 
appearance of lowly people. And then 
Joseph leads the way to the most beau- 
tiful spot on earth, for it is there— 
out in the open, beyond the town of 
Bethlehem—that Christ Jesus will lie 
in a manger and begin the work of 
saving mankind. There are hearts 
like those doors in Bethlehem, and 
there are hearts like the open cave. 
Some hearts are noisy within; they 
resound with the hilarity of merri- 
ment—so loud that the knocking of 
divine grace will go forever unheeded; 
other hearts will answer momentarily, 
but close again; but the heart where 
Christ is born to-night is the heart that 


is opened wide, ready to receive and 
to give, full of humility and resigna- 
tion and love. And over that heart 
a multitude of the heavenly host will 
cry: “Glory to God in the highest, 
and on earth peace to men of good 
will.” 


Come, All Ye Faithful 


This is a night for gratitude. What 
would ever have happened to us if 
Our Lord had not come? So, the Of- 
fertory of the Mass expresses our 
spirit: “Let the heavens rejoice, 
and let the earth be glad before the 
face of the Lord, because He cometh.”’ 
The years of prophecy and watching 
are over, the long dark years of 
anxious waiting. Emmanuel is here, 
God with us, and our only duty to- 
night is to bring Him our love. Mary 
will offer it to Him as she did the love 
of the shepherds, and we might cast a 
glance at the happy face of faithful 
Joseph and learn fidelity from him. 
We must carry the echoes of the 
glorious Adeste away with us in our 
hearts, and we must spread the love of 
Christ Jesus wherever we go on this 
blessed day. Come, all ye faithful, 
joyful and triumphant; see Christ 
your Saviour, “born before the day- 
star in the brightness of the Saints” 
(Gradual). 


Sunday within the Octave of Christmas 
The First Fruits of Christ’s Coming 


SYNOPSIS: 
Introduction: The Introit. 
(1) Epistle: Now we are sons. 
(2) Gospel: As sons, we share Christ's 
joys and sorrows. 
(3) Offertory: This Child is God. 


Thy Almighty Word Came Down 


The Church has precious memories 


of Christmas Night. That is why she 
has adapted these words to the Introit 
of the Mass to-day: ‘While all 
things were in quiet silence, and the 
night was in the midst of her course, 
Thy Almighty Word, O Lord, came 
down from heaven, from Thy royal 
throne.” If ever a plan was contrived 
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to win the love of men, it was the 
birth of our Lord Jesus Christ in the 
quiet silence of the night. How could 
nature go on her usual course! How 
could the world be still! Only that 
we might be unafraid to approach, 
to come and adore. ‘The Lord is 
indeed clothed with beauty,” as the 
Psalm of the Introit continues. ‘‘He is 
clothed with strength and hath girded 
Himself.” 


Adoption of Sons 


The coming of Christ, as St. Paul 
tells us in the Epistle, has made us 
sons of God; we are servants no longer; 
we are sons and heirs, and God is truly 
our Father. The Word of God came 
down from the royal throne and lifted 
us up to the dignity of children of God; 
that is indeed redemption. St. Augus- 
tine tells us that God became man so 
that man might become like God. 
- That is the full meaning of the adop- 
tion of sons. There is tremendous dig- 
nity in being a son of God. How 
proud we should be of the title, and 
how close to God we should try to be! 
When you think of this glorious rela- 
tionship, it should raise hope so high 
that it would merge with the highest 
charity. The Holy Spirit comes to us 
and puts on our lips the loving cry of 
children: “Abba, Father.’’ But it 
was Our Lord, through His Holy Spirit, 
who bought for us the right to make 
this cry, to call God our Father. And 
all of this was brought about when 
the night was in the midst of her 
course and the Almighty Word came 
down from heaven. It is only in 
heaven itself that we shall come to 
realize what has been wrought by the 
Redemption; but if we cannot know 
fully now, at least we can believe and 
love. 


Simeon and Anna 


The Gospel tells us just what we 
would expect. Joseph and Mary were 
full of wonder and awe; the Child was 
a constant source of holy amazement, 
and yet He had not opened His lips o1 
performed a single miracle. How 
much there is to know about our Di- 
vine Lord! Even the enlightened 
minds of Joseph and Mary were at 
times perplexed. How eager we should 
be to get an intimate knowledge of 
Him! Perhaps Mary will help us. 
And certainly we need the light of the 
Holy Spirit. It was the same Spirit 
which descended upon the Blessed 
Simeon and put words of prophecy 
upon his lips. Again the workings of 
God are evident in the words of 
Simeon: what was foretold was not 
what man could see or even suggest. 
For the Child is called a sign to be 
contradicted; some will love Him and 
rise with Him, others will reject Him 
and be lost. And then Mary hears 
the word about her own sufferings: 
a sword will pierce her soul, and oh, 
how true that prophecy was! But for 
all the sorrow that Simeon predicted, 
he went forth from this life full of joy 
that he had laid eyes on the Redeemer. 
“Now Thou dost dismiss Thy servant 
in peace,” he cried, “for my eyes have 
seen Thy salvation.”” And Anna too, 
filled with the Holy Ghost, praised God 
and rejoiced in her Saviour. 


Fulfillment of Simeon’s Prophecy 


In the centuries that have passed 
since Simeon’s prophetic words were 
spoken, men have never been able to be 
completely disinterested in Christ: 
either they loved Him and gave their 
lives for Him, or they hated Him and 
spent their lives trying to tear Christi- 
anity out of the hearts of others. 
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He was, indeed, a sign to be contra- 
dicted. In fact, the contradictions 
came soon after the Child was taken 
from Simeon’s arms. The Communion 
of the Mass reminds us that an angel 
came to Joseph and directed him to 
take Jesus and His mother and come 
back to Israel, for those who sought 
His life were nowdead. Only the good 
Lord Himself knows what that little 
Family suffered during their days of 
exile in far-off Egypt; only He knows 
the anguish of His mother’s heart when 
she heard He was in danger of being 
killed—snatched from her arms and 
ruthlessly killed; the contradiction 
began early. And in the days of His 
ministry, when He went about doing 
good, He was constantly contradicted. 
The Gospel is full of incidents recount- 
ing the insolence of the Jews, their 
hardness of heart, their stubborn re- 
fusal to accept the evidence He brought 
for their salvation. One day He 
ended a long argument by saying: 
“Before Abraham was, I am’’—a 
glorious revelation of His eternal 
existence. And they took up stones 
to cast at Him, but He fled from their 
midst. What a revolting indignity: 
Jesus, having to flee from arrogant 
men! And in final proof of the fulfill- 
ment of Simeon’s prophecy, if it 
needed so shocking a proof, we have 
the crucifix. Perhaps from the day 
Simeon spoke, Mary’s foreboding was 
that she would one day stand at the 
foot of the Cross; in any case, she 
was ready to codéperate with her Be- 
loved Son in the agonizing work of 
redeeming men. Father Caswell, a 
poet of the last century, seemed to 


gather the whole import of the proph- 
ecy in the final stanza of a popular 
Christmas hymn: 


Sleep, Holy Babe! 
Ah, take Thy brief repose; 
Too quickly will Thy slumbers break 
And Thou to lengthened pains 
awake 
That only death shall close. 


God as a Child 


But it is still Christmas time, and 
Good Friday is many months away. 
The Church still delights in the vision 
of the crib, and looks at the smile 
which plays divinely upon the infant 
face of Jesus. The impressive con- 
trast between that vision and the fact 
that it is God who lies so helpless be- 
fore us, is brought out by the Offertory 
verse: “God hath established the 
world which shall not be moved; Thy 
throne, O God, is prepared from of old: 
Thou art from everlasting.’”’ The 
Child who reaches out from the man- 
ger for our love is the God who estab- 
lished the earth and put us upon it, 
the everlasting God towards whom 
we must tend, in whom we live and 
move and are; and if He could find no 
other way of coming close to us, then 
He must be a child and appear to be 
dependent on us to take care of Him. 

The spirit of this Christmas season 
must not leave us, for that spirit is a 
saving grace. So, we will rejoice with 
Christ to-day while He enjoys the 
loving attention of His exquisite 
Mother, and if the day is coming when 
we must look upon Him pierced, we 
will at least assure Him now that His 
coming was not in vain. 








Roman Documents 


Although most of the documents here 
referred to have been already discussed 
in the Catholic press, we believe that 
attention should be again called to 
them, if only for the purpose of ap- 
prising our readers of the particular 
issues of the Acta Apostolice Sedis in 
which certain interesting and impor- 
tant documents are to be found. 


Creation of the New Ecclesiastical 
Province of Omaha 


By the Apostolic Constitution Unt- 
verst dominici gregis of July 28, 1945 
(Acta Apostolice Sedis, XXXVIII, 
197-199), the Holy See divided the 
territory of the old Ecclesiastical 
Province of Dubuque into two parts. 
Henceforth, the Province of Dubuque 
will embrace the State of Iowa. The 
State of Nebraska, which was formerly 
included in the Ecclesiastical Province 
of Dubuque, has been now formed into 
a separate Ecclesiastical Province, with 
the Metropolitan See at Omaha. 
Students who have been closely follow- 
ing developments especially during the 
past decade will have noticed the clear 
tendency to bring the ecclesiastical 
boundaries into closer accord with the 
State boundaries, wherever this is 
feasible. Thus, in 1937 the new Ec- 
clesiastical Provinces of Detroit, New- 
ark and Louisville were created for the 
States of Michigan, New Jersey and 
Kentucky (Tennessee, as a territory 
with insufficient Catholic population to 
stand alone, being annexed to the last 
province). Then in 1944 the Province 
of Indianapolis was created for the 
State of Indiana. We have now ten 
Ecclesiastical Provinces which are each 


coterminous with a single State: Chi- 
cago (Illinois), Cincinnati (Ohio), De- 
troit (Michigan), Dubuque (Iowa), 
Indianapolis (Indiana), Milwaukee 
(Wisconsin), Newark (New Jersey), 
New York (New York), Omaha (Ne- 
braska), Philadelphia (Pennsylvania). 
Three other Ecclesiastical Provinces 
embrace two States each: Denver 
(Colorado, Wyoming), Louisville (Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee), St. Louis (Missouri, 
Kansas). On the other hand, the terri- 
tory of the State of California is divided 
between two Ecclesiastical Provinces— 
San Francisco (Northern California) 
and Los Angeles (Southern California), 
both of which provinces extend over 
into the less populated areas of neigh- 
boring States. 


St. Anthony of Padua Declared 
Universal Doctor 


The same issue of the Acta A posto- 
lice Sedis (XXXVIII, 200-204) con- 
tains the Apostolic Letter Exulta Lusi- 
tania felix which.confers on St. An- 
thony the august title of ‘‘Doctor of the 
Universal Church.” An exhaustive 
analysis of this document was given in 
our issue of July, 1946, by the Very 
Reverend Cuthbert Gumbinger. 
O.F.M.Cap., S.T.D. 


His Eminence, Dennis Cardinal 
Dougherty, Congratulated by the Holy 
Father 


His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, sent a 
special letter of congratulation to His 
Eminence, Dennis Cardinal Dough- 
erty, on the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
his elevation to the Sacred College of 
Cardinals (Acta Apostoice Sedis, 
XXXVIII, 204). 
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Bonk KReuiriws 


Apologetics.—Teaching religion to 
modern college youth is ideal experience 
for an apologist. However insouciant 
or unintellectual they may be, they are 
bound to get some intimation of the 
irreligious trend of modern thought. A 
more thoughtful college student must 
face up to the arguments of unbelief and 
answer them to his satisfaction, if his 
faith is not to be impaired. In the uni- 
versity world his faith is quite as much 
imperilled as his chastity. No one 
knows that world and its denizens better 
than Dr. O’Brien, for he was a Newman 
Club chaplain for many years before he 
came to Notre Dame. He is rarely quali- 
fied to bring the Sasia- Devivier apologet- 
ica up to date. 

Dr. O’Brien has been an industrious 
pamphleteer, and when the present 
work appeared,! I heard priests dismiss 
it as being probably a compilation of his 
pamphlets. That is as true as saying 


-that an opera is but a compilation of the 


themes sketchily announced in its over- 
ture. Tardy opera-goers miss the over- 
ture without compunction, but would be 
deeply chagrined at missing even the 
first act of the opera. I have not read 
the author’s pamphlets, but I would not 
want to have missed the enrichment of 
thought I have gotten from his book. 
This is the work of a deep student and a 
first-rate scholar, and it is written with 
the interest and aplomb of the veteran 
lecturer. The author argues in popular 
style without being cheap or facile. He 
aims at persuasion without being senti- 
mental. He can close in on his adver- 
sary from all sides, for he has mastered 
his subject from every angle. The 
teacher of fundamental dogma in the 
seminary has it easy compared to New- 
man Club lecturers. He enjoys a singu- 
larly receptive audience, the soil of 
whose minds is well watered and nour- 
ished by prayer and the Sacraments. 
He has merely to convey, whereas Dr. 


1 Truths Men Live By. By John A. O’- 
Brien, Ph.D., LL.D. (Macmillan Co., New 
York City). 


O’Brien has had to convince. And how 
forcefully and brilliantly convincing he 
can be! In the Book of Job which we 
are now reading in the First Nocturn 
(feria tertia infra Hebd. II Septembris), 
the saintly hero asks: ‘“‘Sapientia ubi 
invenitur? Et quis est locus intelli- 
gentie?. Nescit homo... nec invenitur 
in terra. . Abyssus dicit: Non est 
in me, et mare loquitur: Non est 
mecum.”’ Well, this book could answer: 
“Est mecum. Ecce timor Domini, ipsa 
est sapientia, et recedere a malo, intelli- 
gentia.’’ It’sa grand theme, and grandly 
does Dr. O’Brien handle it. I am half 
tempted to say that we should all commit 
to memory the hundred pages which treat 
of the meaning, obligation and value of 
religion, and preach them every chance 
we get. Dr. O’Brien knows how to talk 
to men, and our menfolk need this doc- 
trine badly. 

There is now a vigorous movement to 
add theological depth to the educated 
layman’s knowledge of the Faith. The 
need for the movement is too obvious 
to dwell upon. But one difficulty will 
be to have the right kind of texts. 
Naturally, they should not be merely a 
translation of Latin seminary texts. 
The layman has not time for the com- 
plexities and convolutions of theology. 
He must play over a nine-hole course that 
is mostly fairway, without the sand and 
water traps of adverse doctrine and the 
rough of small print. Christianity is a 
smooth theological fairway, over which 
laymen, and even some of us aging 
padres, will enjoy playing. This middle- 
aged reviewer confesses that he is no 
longer equal to a rugged course of 
eighteen holes of theology. Still, the 
yen for it remains. And so the Fichter 
course is a real God-send.? Besides, the 
said padre can now ask along a few lay 
friends to complete the foursome. 

How rich and heart-warming is dog- 
matic theology even in outline! Surely, 


2 Christianity. An Outline of Dogmatic 
Theology for Laymen. By Joseph H. Fichter, 
S.J. (B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.). 
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Christ intends that His lambs should 
enjoy the freedom of such nutritious 
pastures. It is from dogmatic theology 
that the Saints always seem to draw 
their mighty inspiration. The Trinity, 
Redemption, Grace and the Sacraments 
—these are the master themes of Christ- 
ian thought, and the Catechism barely 
scratches their surface. Protestant 
preaching has had to confine itself to 
moral considerations, and we see what an 
attenuated and languishing Christianity 
has resulted. Though still a young man, 
Father Fichter is an experienced author, 
with several fine books to his credit. 
He writes clearly and interestingly 
without writing down to his lay readers. 
And though he has simplified and 
streamlined dogmatic theology, he has 
not cheapened or vulgarized it. Its 
massiveness and majesty remain. The 
lay theologian movement should prosper 
if its texts are to be as good as this one. 

Tuomas A. Fox, C.S.P. 


A Popular Introduction to the Old 
Testament.—As Holy Scripture is the 
Word of God addressed to man, it is no 
doubt the will of God that His message 
be read and appreciated, so that its en- 
lightenment and comfort may be brought 
to souls. The danger that one might 
misunderstand and derive harm rather 
than good from the Sacred Writings 
was provided for through the institution 
of the Church as the infallible guardian 
and exponent of the Bible. The Church, 
therefore, earnestly desires that the 
faithful form the habit of reading from 
Holy Writ and avail themselves of the 
scholarly explanations of the text which 
Catholic exegetes have prepared down 
the centuries. The Holy Father in his 
Encyclical Divine A fflante Spiritu (1943) 
strongly urges Catholics ‘‘to make free 
and holy use of this treasure accumulated 
throughout so many centuries by the 
greatest intellects.” 

With a view to serve this purpose of 
making Scripture better known and 
more ardently loved, ‘‘A Companion to 
the Old Testament’’ has been prepared 
by its authors.! The Old Testament 


1A Companion to the Old Testament. By 
John E. Steinmueller, S.T.D., S.Ser.L., and 
Kathryn Sullivan, R.S.C.J., Ph.D. (Joseph F. 
Wagner, Inc., New York City). 


was the preparation for the New, and it 
affords the background whereby the 
New Testament is understood. But it 
has difficulties of its own, and the reader 
will need much assistance to follow its 
meaning and realize its value. It is un- 
wise to expect to benefit from reading 
any classic of antiquity, unless one has a 
special education, or at least has the help 
of a companion work of explanation. 
Even works comparatively recent, such 
as Shakespeare, need to be read with 
the aid of glossaries, introductions and 
commentaries. Much more is this kind 
of background or study necessary for 
the Book of Books, the Bible, and in 
particular for its more ancient parts. 

The authors of the present ‘‘Compan- 
ion’? have therefore performed a great 
service for all lovers of the Inspired 
Writings. They have brought from 
many sources and expressed in simple 
language the kind of information that 
the reader of the Old Testament most 
needs and most desires. Though the 
work is not above the heads of those who 
are not specialists, it represents great 
labor and offers the fruits of the best 
research in many departments of Biblical 
learning. There are special chapters on 
the meaning of the Old Testament, its 
inspiration, canon, texts and versions; 
on the history of the creation, the patri- 
archal and royal eras; on the réle of the 
prophets, Hebrew poetry, the Book of 
Job, Wisdom in the Old Testament. The 
relation of the Old Testament to modern 
science, in particular to archeology, is 
given particular attention. Among the 
aids in this volume that will be particu- 
larly welcome to its readers are the sum- 
maries of the contents of the Old Testa- 
ment Books, the list of principal periods 
and dates, the bibliographies for special 
studies, and the many well-executed 
maps. 

We believe this work is a fit comple- 
ment to ‘‘A Companion to the New Tes- 
tament’’ by the same authors, and de- 
serves the same favorable reception 
from students and readers of the Sacred 
Books. 

CHARLES J. CALLAN, O.P. 


Preparation for Marriage.—Father Ar- 
thur M. Granger, O.P., of the Dominican 
House of Studies at Saint Hyacinthe, 
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P. Q., Canada, published in 1941 a work 
on ‘‘How to Prepare for Marriage,” 
which has reached its seventh French 
edition and is now issued in the English 
language.! It presents in a very practi- 
cal way and in a clear and attractive 
style the ethical and the Christian re- 
quirements in the preparation for mar- 
riage. No teaching seems to be more 
essential nowadays for the reconstruc- 
tion of the Catholic home and of an 
orderly society, since both of these de- 
pend on the seriousness of purpose of 
the partners in Christian marriage. 
Due to modern inventions, outdoor at- 
tractions, the conditions of labor and the 
whole mode of living, the family at- 
mosphere has lost so much of its inti- 
macy, and leaves in all too many homes 
so little space for religion, that a book of 
guidance—not only for the betrothed 
but also for their parents—on the deli- 
cate relations of prospective brides and 
grooms seems a real necessity of this 
age. 

In his volume of about two hundred 
pages the author devotes six chapters to 
the remote preparation and nine chapters 
to the immediate preparation for mar- 
riage. In each part all the errors and 
misconceptions on the question of matri- 
monial happiness and obligations are 
elucidated and disposed of in a convinc- 
ing manner. The remote preparation 
treats of the education and culture of the 
aspirants to matrimony, the physical 
and the intellectual qualities but chiefly 
the moral requirements for a happy 
marriage. It teaches the training of 
conscience, of the will and of the heart, 
in chapters of intense interest. As a 
corollary, a special chapter follows on 
the subject of economy, and last, but 
not least, a conclusion of the first part of 
the book summarizes its teachings in a 
way to convince young men and young 
women of the necessity of a careful 
preparation for their future status as wife 
and husband. 

The nine chapters of the second part 
of the book are concerned with the neces- 
sity, but also the pitfalls and dangers, of 
a period of courtship. It treats of the 
mutual influence of the couple, of the 


1 Published by the author, Dominican 
Convent, Saint Hyacinthe, P. Q., Canada. 


duties of their parents, and shows the 
way to a healthy courtship as the only 
introduction to a truly happy marriage. 
It arms against discouragements and 
defeats, and it restores confidence in 
both the weak and the timid. Examples 
abound in the presentation of the sub- 
ject. Each chapter of the book starts 
with a motto or a quotation as a guide 
to the teaching that follows. Finally, 
the church ceremonial and the text of 
the Nuptial Mass is given, and then a 
last reminder of the laws and customs 
of the Church and of the requirements 
of good form. Cardinals and bishops 
have recommended Father Granger’s 
book to their faithful in Canada. Grooms 
and brides have written in to testify of 
the good drawn from its reading. Pa- 
rents of betrothed young people have 
sent the author their congratulations on 
his work. We feel that its success in 
the English tongue will equal that of 
the Canadian editions. 

LAMBERT J. ERKENS. 


Varia.—‘‘Keeper of the Keys,” by 
Thomas McDermott,! is a biography of 
Pope Pius XII. Beginning with his 
Pacelli ancestors, it ends with the in- 
vestiture of the thirty-two Cardinals. 
Although the book is up-to-date, it is 
naturally not definitive—not only be- 
cause the Pope is still alive, but also be- 
cause some important documents are 
not yet available to the historian and 
some acts and pronouncements may ob- 
tain a greater importance in the light of 
subsequent events. Nevertheless, the 
present work is an excellent production, 
and one of the best on the subject that 
has come to the attention of this re- 
viewer. The author is a well-educated 
and well-read lawyer, who made ex- 
cellent use of the sources at his com- 
mand. He shows how Pius XII was 
prepared for his exalted office, and how 
he strove according to the old principle 
of the Holy See to be “‘neutral in politics, 
belligerent in morals.’’ This clarifies a 
point which so many reporters and politi- 
cal writers entirely overlook. The re- 
ligious and peaceful activities of the 
reigning Pope are pointed out, docu- 


1The Bruce Publishing Co. (Milwaukee, 
Wis.). 
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ments being extensively quoted and al- 
lowed to speak for themselves. Current 
errors are tactfully corrected. There is 
no trace in the book of a pseudo-omnisci- 
ence nor of the proverbial ignorance of 
American reporters about the history 
and culture of foreign lands. What the 
author presents is clear and objectively 
true. He makes no prophecies, but 
ends with a good exposition of post-war 
conditions and lets the reader judge for 
himself. The book is interestingly writ- 
ten, has an Index, and can be unhesitat- 
ingly recommended. 

“By Cross and Anchor’? is the life- 
story of Frederic Baraga, the first Bishop 
of Marquette. It could not be called a 
critical, scholarly and documented work 
(like the works of Father Verwyst, 
O.F.M., and Antoine Rezek’s ‘History 
of the Diocese of Marquette’), but al- 
though fictionized and popularized, it is 
based on historical facts, incidents and 
reports from reliable sources. The book 
is well-written, copiously illustrated by 
pen-sketches, and has some distinctive 
values. It is attractive to all classes of 
readers; it contains much information 
about the life and conditions of the Lake 
Superior Indians; about the inrush of 
the copper-mining industry, accompa- 
nied by the expansion of the white popu- 
lation in the northern part of the Mid- 
West; about the hardships sustained by 
the early missionaries during these 
changes. The laying of the foundation 
of the new glorious Church in North 
America was a hard and killing work 
which should not be forgotten by those 
enjoying the blessings of the present. 
The book deserves a place in every 
Catholic library. 

‘“‘Perennial Philosophers,’’ by Arthur 
H. Ryan, D.D., Ph.D.,* contains bio- 
graphical sketches of six philosophers— 
St. Augustine, Boethius, Abelard, St. 
Thomas Aquinas, Plato and Aristotle. 
An essay on the neo-scholastic- revival 
forms the conclusion. The author him- 
self states the purpose of the essays. 
He ‘‘will not attempt the task of ex- 
pounding systems of thought, nor of 


2 By James K. Jamison: (St. Anthony 
Guild Press, Paterson, N. J.). 

3 Conmore and Reynold, Ltd., 29 Kildare 
Street, Dublin. 


examining in detail the distinctive con- 
tributions of each. All he proposes to do 
is to give biographical sketches, and to 
paint... their personalities and historical 
background.’”’ Considering the limita- 
tions incidental to radio addresses (for 
which purpose the sketches were origin- 
ally written), the author did quite well. 
Those readers who are satisfied with the 
highlights of the philosophers will relish 
the lectures. They furnish information 
as well as intellectual entertainment. 

“Roses for Mexico,’’ by Ethel Cook 
Eliot,‘ is the story of Juan Diego and the 
events leading to the veneration of the 
Virgin of Guadalupe. The historical 
documents relative to the establishment 
of the ancient and famous shrine would 
fill only a few pages. This scarcity of 
authentic records gave rise to numerous 
elaborated stories. Among the more re- 
cently published books’on this subject, 
the present volume holds a high place. 
Owing to the fact that Juan Diego was 
an uncultured Indian and recent con- 
vert, practically all stories woven around 
the established facts were rather simple 
in order to make the relations as nearly 
as possible indigenous to the scenes. 
The present author, however, goes be- 
yond this simplicity by putting words 
in the mouth of Juan which have a rather 
deep theological content. This does not 
make the book less interesting, but 
arouses the question whether the first 
Indian converts received a special en- 
lightenment like some of the early Chris- 
tians. The Virgin of Guadalupe did a 
wonderful work among the pagans below 
the Rio Grande by supporting the spread 
and the preservation of the Faith. That 
Mary might do the same for the pagans 
in the North seems to be a good motive 
for the steady increase of pilgrimages 
from the United States. This book may 
foster greater devotion. 

“The Fair Flower of Eden,” by Rev. 
M. D. Forrest, M.S.C.,° contains twelve 
chapters on the spotless Mother of God. 
The Preface to this twelfth (first Ameri- 
can) edition points out the popularity 
of the book and its apologetical value for 
Anglicans and others. But, apart from 


4The Macmillan Company, New York 
City. 
5 Radio Reply Press, St. Paul, Minn. 
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these qualities, the book has intrinsic 
merits. Its material is well-expressed, 
attractive and instructive. After stat- 
ing the Catholic doctrine about the 
veneration of Mary in the Introduction, 
the following chapters not only explain 
the doctrine but also its application to 
Christian life. The Epilogue presents 
Mary as the Mother of Mercy and en- 
courages all to take refuge to her. The 
Australian author is no novice among 
writers, and his book deserves a sincere 
recommendation. 

Two new importations of the Newman 
Book Shop® deserve the attention of our 
readers, although they contain only 64 
pages each. The first is ‘‘A Missionary 
in the War-Net,”’ by Rev. Van Strealen, 
S.V.D. The Dutch missionary with a 
long experience in the Far East writes 
soberly and plainly about his eight 
months’ internment in Japan and his 
subsequent return to England, adding 
some remarkable thoughts:on the future 
of the Church in the Far East by way of 
an Appendix. It is not a gruesome story, 
but is of special interest just now since 
it shows a better side of the Japanese 
with the proverbial Dutch calmness. 
The reading of this small book will 
exercise a balancing and sobering in- 
fluence at a time when this is much 
needed. The Appendix is very enlighten- 
ing. The author’s well-founded and sub- 
stantiated opinions are that within the 
next decade all foreign bishops and mis- 
sionary superiors will be supplanted by 
natives, and that foreign priests must 
serve under native clergymen in the edu- 
cation of native priests and as assistants 
to the native clergy. Gradually, the Far 
Eastern Church will be built up from the 
foundation as was done in the Western 
Church. Naturally, faith and morals 
will remain the same, but the liturgy, as- 
ceticism, philosophy, etc., will be brought 
into conformity with the traditions and 
mental disposition of Orientals. So, for 
instance, the philosophy will be based on 
the more ancient and more numerous 
Far Eastern sages, whose writings need 
practically no expurgations. This re- 
newal of Christianity in conformity with 
the Oriental character can best be done 
(under the guidance of Rome) by learned 


6 Westminster, Md. 


Chinese and Japanese, of whom there is 
no shortage. Some material help may 
still be needed in the beginning. The fu- 
ture of the Church lies not in Europe or 
America, both inflicted with a super- 
civilization and a rapidly declining 
spirituality. One might be doubtful at 
first about this opinion, but after read- 
ing the author’s exposition such doubts 
will vanish. 

The second book, ‘‘A Mystic Under 
Arms,’’ by Eugene Boylan, O.Cist.R., is 
the spiritual biography of a young French 
Trappist who died in World War I, and 
is based on a translation of his life pub- 
lished in 1925. It tells about the interior 
life of a young monk who shortly after 
his profession’ was drawn into the tur- 
moil of war, and remained and died as a 
true soldier and a true Christian. Al- 
though written after the previous war the 
small book is equally timely now. No 
doubt, there are among our veterans 
some who have become disgusted with 
life as they have found it, and having 
become utterly scandalized by the per- 
formances of the U.N. in perpetuating 
horror are now looking for that tran- 
quility of order which all the bandits in 
the world cannot give. A contemplative 
Order like the Trappist, more retired 
from the world than any other (ex- 
cepting the Carthusian), might appeal to 
them. 

“The Sacred Ceremonies of Low 
Mass’” is a liturgical book for priests. 
It was originally published several years 
ago and enjoyed sixteen editions. The 
latest of these has been revised and 
brought up-to-date by the Rev. J. S. 
Sheehy, C.M., through the addition of 
many notes and explanatory material. 
It can be safely recommended as a good 
reference book and as a refresher during a 
retreat or days of recollection. 

“The National Catholic Almanac’’® 
has become an institution, and might 
well be called an annual reference library 
in one volume. As usual, the reader 
finds information on Catholic doctrine, 
practice, history, organizations, educa- 
tion, missions, and other activities. In 
addition, extensive information is given 


7 By Rev. Felix Zualdo, C.M. (The New- 
man Book Shop). 
8 St. Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, N. J. 
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about government, law, art, literature, 
science, sports, radio and international 
affairs. Much of the contents of the 
800 pages is of permanent value. The 
editors cannot be blamed for some an- 
tiquated, doubtful and ‘“‘superlative’’ 
matter. This is evidently the fault of 
the publicity secretaries who send in the 
reports. The book is a good buy even 
late in the year. 

“A Biography of St. Ann’s Parish,” 
by Rev. Frederick Houck,® is an extract 


of historical and other items reprinted 
from 30 years of his parish monthly. 
The book of 118 pages brings diverse 
items of progress, activities, and lists of 
names intermingled with spiritual re- 
flections, which may appeal to some 
readers. The book should be of special 
interest to the members of his parish. 

KILIAN J. HENNRICH, O.F.M.Cap., A.M. 


9 Published by the author of St. Ann’s 
Church, Toledo, Ohio. 
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